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The story of an Education, etc. 





F. W. Sanderson was an English schoolmaster who took a 
boys’ school at Oundle at its lowest stage of mental dry rot 
and made it a force for social progress . . . . The boys at 
Oundle were still taught by eighteenth century classical meth- 
ods when Sanderson came—the advances of science were 
frowned upon, the teachers knew nothing about boys or ped- 
agogy. Sanderson came, a man full of vigor and new ideas, 
confronting an old-established school, an arrogant body of 
students, a hostile faculty and cold, hard town. He began to 
build on the idea of co-operation instead of competition, and 
tried to give his boys a feeling for social responsibility. It was 
hard, uphill work, but Sanderson was a man who labored 
mightily.”"— Chicago Daily News. 


The project method, as it is called in America, was a funda- 
mental principle at Oundle. Here this is not a new ideal ; 
our foremost leaders in education are preaching and teaching 
itconstantly. But against a conservative English background, 
Sanderson’s ideals stood out in startling relief. His exposi- 
tion of his principles in this book and Mr. Wells’ interpretation 
of them make a fresh, interesting, illuminating contribution 
to educational literature. 
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The Social Status of the Schools of Cities 
and Portage Townships 


PRINCIPAL ALBERT RENWICK, HUDSON, MICH. 


I. Introductory Remarks 


Qumran TRST of all—what do I mean by the designation 
E social status? It would be a folly to attempt to 
zB F make any exact social evaluation of the school 
c systems at this time, if such a thing can ever 

ee be done. Certain it is that I do not pretend to 
place Calumet and Portage Townships on a so- 
cial scale of my own or anybody else’s making. 
Summum: Al] that I pretend to do is to determine if the 
schools of Calumet and Portage Townships are keeping step 
with the present social trend of progressive school systems 
elsewhere. In how far, or in what instances, have the Calu- 
ment and Portage systems recognized the changing spirit of 
the time? I do not overlook the fact that communities must 
look before they leap. They cannot blindly follow the leader 
(if they are communities accustomed to doing a little think- 
ing on their own hook), and inaugurate changes in a will 
I, nill I, manner. No two communities are alike, and changes 
suited to one would quite likely not be suited to the other at 
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all. So I have not endeavored to set up a standard by which 
these school systems may be measured, but have rather taken 
stock of changes that have been inaugurated and used them as 
sort of crude indicators of the way in which the wind was 
blowing. 


II. Why I Chose to Write on This Subject 


My field of specialization is education. For the student 
thus specializing there is a need of linking up the principles 
of sociology with some specific situation as I have done. The 
student who makes his work concrete in every way possible 
is the one to get most out of it, and the probability is that he 
is the one who will go farthest in his profession. At least 
that is the idea that I have in mind as I work upon this prob- 
lem before me. 


III. What Constitutes a Socialized School?—A Gleaning 
from My Outside Reading 


References—W. R. Smith, I. King, F. Fox, and R. A. 
Cummins. 


The basic principles on which a scheme for the better ad- 
justment of education to social needs should be founded are 
that it should more definitely accomplish three things: (1) It 
should develop appreciation, or a desire for the better things 
within the reach of an individual in an advancing society. 
(2) It should provide information, or give one possession of 
a fund of valuable knowledge. (3) It should stimulate utili- 
zation, or give to the individual training necessary to lead 
him to use his ideals and his knowledge in efficient living. 

No principle of life is better established than that the in- 
tensity of effort must be based on the intensity of want. If 
pupils can be led to appreciate the values attached to any 
particular part of the curriculum, the foundations for the 
effort to master it will be laid. A definite attempt should be 
made to connect the feelings of the child with his studies and 
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thus gain the dynamic force of the child’s own will to rein- 
force that of the schoolmaster 

If the individual is to succeed he must have ambition for 
self-advancement. If the groups to which he is voluntarily 
or necessarily a part are to succeed he must equally be inter- 
ested in their welfare. In our complex society self-preserva- 
tion is bound up in the preservation of society, and self-ad- 
vancement is dependent upon the social approval that comes 
only as a result of social service. Consequently, children’s 
groups must be encouraged, directed, and utilized in every 
phase of education. Group ‘judgments, group morals, and 
group activities are as effective among children as among the 
mature. Motivation for participation in community affairs 
such as the play groups, the literary, musical, or other artis- 
tic groups, the fraternal and purely social groups, the eco- 
nomic and the civic groups, must be as carefully fostered as 
motivation for purely individualistic efforts. 

Supervision is of course necessary that the best educative 
values may be realized. Such social ideals as loyalty, lawful- 
ness, and cooperation may be impressed upon the plastic 
mind of youth if those in charge of the children go about it 
in the right way. Besides the implanting of these ideals the 
members of such groups have their intellectual outlook broad- 
ened and enriched. 

The second principle of socialization is that it should pro- 
vide information, or a fund of useful knowledge. From the 
individual standpoint, the aim of knowledge is to lend direc- 
tion to one’s feelings and to add efficiency to one’s actions. 
From the social standpoint, its purposes is to lead to wise 
social choices and provide the machinery of effective social 
service. The knowledge of an educational aim comes mid- 
way between appreciation and utilization, or motivation and 
application. 

Acceptance of this principle demands that curriculums vary 
from time to time and place to place. Change is the law of 
life and no curriculum should remain long intact. Likewise 
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communities differ in their ideals, organization, and resources 
and the educative materials offered must be equally different 
to be effective. The principle of local differentiation to meet 
local needs should be recognized. 

The most vital principle for socialization, however, is that 
the knowledge fund must be selected with the social as well as 
the individual end in view. Heretofore we have been con- 
cerned with imparting knowledge most useful in providing 
individual success rather than the knowledge most useful in 
social service. The process of socialization demands not only 
the development of a social core in the curriculum but that 
additional social data be injected into every study in the 
school course and into every phase of educational effort. 

The purpose of such efforts is to throw more responsibility 
upon the pupils for the conduct of their work, to teach them 
social cooperation and group spirit by making the work of 
the classes more of the nature of cooperative undertakings. 
In such classes the teacher and pupils form real social groups, 
the teacher a leader and stimulator in the general group ac- 
tivity but leaving much to the initiative of pupils in the plan- 
ning of the conduct of the class, in finding problems, and in 
methods of solving them. 

The third of these fundamental principles of socialization 
is that it must lead to utilization, or the application of the 
ideals developed and the knowledge obtained to the vitaliza- 
tion of the purposes of life. 

In order to carry out a program which will give the train- 
ing necessary to produce an efficient type of character a class 
relationship must be established between the school and the 
other organized agencies of life. From the vocational stand- 
point means must be devised for dovetailing classroom teach- 
ing into professional and other occupational work. For those 
who are to enter business commercial interest and data must 
be gained through intimate relations between the classroom 
and the counting house, either by means of part-time work 
in some business concern or some sort of effective commercial 
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laboratory in the school. The home maker must have actual 
practice in her own home along lines prescribed by the school 
or get it through the school kitchen, the school nursery, or the 
school household arts department. From the economic stand- 
point education must train workers to increase actual pro- 
duction and to use wiser methods of consumption. 

Even more important for socialization is the fact that so- 
cial serviceableness demands a closer cooperation between the 
school and social welfare agencies. We must plan not only 
to develop social consciousness and social knowledge but to 
secure the application of these things in actual institutional 
work. This can only be accomplished by using the laboratory 
method in the social sciences, either by devising school units 
in welfare work or in using institutional materials in class- 
room study. If school work in hygiene is to bear its legiti- 
mate fruit in better social hygiene the instruction in that 
subject must be closely allied with community agencies for 
promoting better public sanitation, better social safeguards, 
and better eleemosynary institutions. If social civics is to 
result in cleaner politics it must be brought about by political 
training based upon the critical study of practical politics and 
the laboratory use of magazine and campaign material. If 
the schools are to guarantee a higher type of religious service 
the work of the schools must be carried into the churches 
and the work of the churches into the schools. If the schools 
are to play an effective part in elevating the standard of social 
intercourse they must be organized in ways that will give the 
pupils practice in the sort of fraternal and sex relations we 
desire to have perpetuated in mature society. If the schools 
are to provide the proper laboratory work for the develop- 
men of home makers the gulf between the home and the 
school must be bridged through such cooperative agencies as 
the parent-teacher associations. 

A beginning in the sort of social organization necessary 
to supply this laboratory practise may be already seen in pro- 
gressive schools. Athletic teams—football, baseball, basket- 
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ball, and track—are provided for by the employment of 
coaches and less organized sports are led by play directors. 
Literary and dramatic organizations, debating clubs, art and 
musical societies and even political clubs are stimulated and 
supervised. Social clubs, class organizations, and festive cele- 
brations are fostered and sponsored. Boy Scouts, Campfire 
Girls, Christian Associations and Red Cross Units are made 
school auxiliaries. All school organizations are used to build 
up an esprit de corps, and interschool contests and co-operative 
enterprises are organized to add zest to local patriotism and 
extend the reach of small group virtues. Self-government is 
introduced as far as possible. School cities and other civic 
enterprises are organized to stimulate civic interest and 
ideals, civic knowledge and virtues. 

In any so-called “Socialized School,” then, it is apparent 
that the curriculum should be socialized. To socialize the cur- 
riculum means to suit it to the present and future needs of 
the pupils. The first need of children is the mastery of the 
tool subjects: reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic. 
Next the student should gain a reasonable amount of useful 
information from the fields of history, literature, and science, 
after which he is ready for a few years of “sampling” of as 
many of the vocations as possible, with the view of assisting 
him to decide one of the most important questions of life, 
the question of his vocation. The pupil is then ready to begin 
acquiring the necessary skill with which to make his chosen 
life work a success. 

The first step in the socialization of the curriculum is to 
eliminate all useless material from the subjects to be taught. 
The report of the committee appointed by the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association recommended, (1) to eliminate what 
cannot be shown to have a plain relation to some real need 
of life, (2) that which is beyond the child’s comprehension, 
(3) whatever is unlikely to appeal to his instincts, (4) what- 
ever topics, or parts of topic, are so isolated or irrelevant 
that they fail to make connections with the chain of ideas 
that constitutes needful education. 
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Having thus purged the curriculum of all useless material, 
there is room for the introduction of much that is really worth 
while in the traditional subjects, besides the introduction of 
new subjects of a vocational nature, such as domestic science, 
industrial and fine arts. The tendency is to reduce the ele- 
mentary school subjects, especially the tool subjects, to a 
basis of “Minimum Essentials.” The junior high school 
should then be devoted largely to a “sampling” of as many 
of the vocations as possible and to the further study of liter- 
ature and science. Following this, the senior high school 
period will furnish opportunity for the acquiring of skill in 
one’s chosen vocation. 

In the second place the teacher should be socialized. Since 
the teacher and the method are but two aspects of the same 
consideration, the real proposition is to socialize the teacher, 
method and all. 

The socialized teacher is one who conceives of his work in 
the classroom as a definite part of a larger work that is 
being wrought by the school in society. A socially efficient 
individual must measure up to three rather definite require- 
ments: (1) he must earn his own livelihood, (2) not inter- 
fere with the rights of others, (3) endeavor to have a little 
left over after providing for his own wants to bestow upon 
others less fortunate than himself. 

Now, the socialized teacher will put forth every effort to 
prevent the propagation of the non-socially efficient classes 
through the social heredity of the school. One of the first 
moves a teacher can make in this direction is to socialize the 
recitation. The recitation (says Dewey) becomes a social 
clearing house where experiences and ideas are exchanged 
and subjected to criticism, where misconceptions are cor- 
rected and new lines of thought and inquiry set up. The cur- 
ricula express the social and industrial activities of the com- 
munity, and the subject-matter becomes the means by which 
the training in the necessary technique will enable the child 
to work out the problems which the curricula present. 
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Some of the specific things that may be done to socialize 
the recitation are such as the following: Ask for movable 
chair-desks for the lower grades and tables and chairs for 
the upper grades, in order that they may be arranged in 
different ways to suit the various kinds of work undertaken 
and pushed aside when not in use. With this arrangement 
the pupils recite to the class instead of to the teacher and 
are thus made to feel socially responsible to the group. Other 
devices for socializing the recitation are to encourage pupils 
to ask questions of each other, bring individual reports to 
class, engage in self-organized group work and the like. 

Over a century ago Rousseau stated one of the first prin- 
ciples of the socialized recitation. ‘‘By causing to pass in re- 
view before the child the productions of Nature and Art, by 
stimulating his curiosity and following where it leads, we 
have the advantage of studying his tastes, his inclinations 
and his propensities, and to see glitter the first spark of his 
genius, if he has genius of any sort.” Then Dewey adds the 
second principle when he says: “The recitation becomes the 
social meeting place; it is to the school what spontaneous 
conversation is at home, excepting that it is more organized, 
following definite lines.” 

Having given some time to the socializing of the recitation, 
the teacher carries the same idea out in the general activities 
of the school as represented by the club work, the team work, 
the athletics and other forms of organized recreation. 

In the third place the superintendent should be socialized. 
After the superintendent, or principal, has become immune 
to the “scare” of too much social life, he manifests the desire 
to make the school a social as well as intellectual center for 
the community. In much of the social activity, particularly 
athletics and entertainments of various kinds, the pupils of 
the school will naturally take the lead, the patrons of the com- 
munity gathering to constitute an appreciative audience. In 
certain other forms of activity, such as picnics, patriotic 
meetings and meetings pertaining to civic welfare, the older 
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people will often take the lead, the boys and girls attending 
with reverence, or with glee as the occasion may require. The 
give and take spirit among patrons and pupils should be cul- 
tivated more than it is in most communities. 

Finally, the school board should be socialized. It may be 
stated that the school plant is so closely related with the 
school board that it is impossible to discuss one without dis- 
cussing the other. It may be said, like school board, like 
school plant. 

Of course, it does not require a modern school plant in order 
to evolve a modern curriculum, but when it comes to the ad- 
ministering of any kind of a curriculum a well-arranged and 
well-equipped school plant is quite necessary. Given a coterie 
of socialized school board members in any section of the state 
and within a few years there will be as fine a system of public 
schools as may be seen in any city in the country. 

With a completely socialized school board (and _ school 
plant), curriculum, teacher (and method), and superinten- 
dent the best possible product, the socialized pupil, will log- 
ically, though perhaps not naturally, result. 


IV. Calumet and Portage Townships. 
A. The Environment. 


In 1913, during the great Michigan copper strike, P. C. 
Macfarlane, special writer for Collier’s Weekly, had occasion 
to visit the copper country to study the situation at first 
hand. His article, appearing in Collier’s Weekly for the 
week of February 7, gives the best written description of the 
conditions governing the situation. His article is worth 
quoting in some detail. He says: 

“North of Wisconsin lies a slab of the state of Michigan. 
Near the eastern end of the slab a tongue—roughly, thirty 
or forty miles wide at the base and eighty or so in length— 
is thrust northeast into Lake Superior. The base of the 
tongue is Houghton County; the tip is Keweenaw County. 
In this territory a score or more companies are mining cop- 
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per, but with widely differing financial results. The Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company, for instance, in a little over 
forty years has paid the enormous sum of $125,000,000 in 
dividends and reinvested $75,000,000 in its properties, all 
upon an original investment of $1,250,000; yet all the other 
mines taken together have in sixty years just about paid back 
the money invested. By reason of this fact, the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company with its subsidiaries, producing more 
than half of all the copper and employing more than half of 
all the workmen, is the Cyclops of the copper country. 

“The total urban population of the district approximates 
100,000, mostly within a diameter of forty miles, the three 
larger towns being Houghton, Hancock, and Calumet. The 
entire business and social life of these people rests upon a 
copper basis—copper banks, copper stores, copper working- 
men, copper clerks, copper managers, copper schools, copper 
churches—everything is copper. The county government is 
copper. Calumet, with a population of 60,000, has no munici- 
pal organization. The general manager of the Calumet and 
Hecla Mining Company is also the general manager of the 
township of Calumet by virtue of the fact that his position as 
county supervisor from that district makes him chairman of 
the Township Board. This makes a new kind of interlocking 
directorate. But not only do the copper companies dominate 
the community business and the community government, but 
they have an enormous hold in another direction. They own 
much land, especially about their mines, and they part with - 
this land very reluctantly when they part with it at all. Cal- 
umet Township, for instance, abounds in churches, to the 
building of which the mining corporation often contributed, 
yet I am informed that most of those churches stand upon 
ground not bought but leased from the corporation, the leases 
being subject to cancellation, and some of them upon very 
short notice. There are many fine school buildings, includ- 
ing a very modern high school; and there is an armory, all 
of which the corporation has built, and all of which it has 
leased to the State. 
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“All of these things show the power that this great and 
immensely successful corporation holds over the life of the 
individual workman. It can name his pay, it can condition 
his work, it can turn him out in snow, it can force him to 
sacrifice his property or see it seized, it can curtail his credit, 
it can influence the teaching in his schools and the preaching 
in his churches.” 

But the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company has always 
used its powers with discretion owing to the fact—no doubt— 
that it has been officered by men of humanity and culture. 
“That kind of paternal interest in the comfort and happiness 
of employees known as welfare work was cultivated by the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company among its employees 
long before the coining of the phrase which now describes it. 
Libraries, baths, and a skating rink (one of the largest en- 
closed ice surfaces in the country) have been provided. Just 
before the strike $1,000,000 had been set aside for clubs, 
gymnasiums, social centers, visiting nurses, and the like.” 

The cities of Portage Township, Hancock and Houghton, 
both have municipal organizations of their own. Hancock 
accepted the city manager plan of municipal government in 
1912, keeping progress with other small cities in other sec- 
tions of the country. The copper companies have a large in- 
fluence in these communities, but they are not dominant in 
the same sense that the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company 
is dominant in Calumet. Copper is everywhere in the copper 
country, but it is not of equal strength in all parts. 

Hancock and Houghton, separated only by an arm of Port- 
age Lake, are twin cities. Hancock occupies a beautiful site 
midway up the slope of a rugged hill that towers seven hun- 
dred feet from the level of Portage Lake. Houghton is situ- 
ated on a similar slope on the opposite side of the lake. Both 
cities are profusely lighted by street lamps, and during the 
summer season when lake steamers ply their way hither to 
dock at Houghton, the sojourner to this land is impressed by 
the artificial beauty of the myriad of twinkling lights as they 
send their rays over the natural beauty of the spot. 
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The Michigan College of Mines is at Houghton. The loca- 
tion of the institution is very fortunate, as it is situated in 
the very center of the Lake Superior Copper region. In its 
immediate vicinity are copper mines operating on a vast scale. 
They include several of the largest and most extensively 
equipped mines in the world which have some of the deepest 
shafts to be found anywhere, and also some of the most ex- 
tensive mechanical and electrical plants in existence. The 
use of the environment lends an interest to study to be ob- 
tained in no other way. 


B. The Calumet High School, 1912-15. 


The Calumet described by P. C. Macfarlane was the Calu- 
met of my high school days. The Calumet and Hecla Mining 
Company may have had—quite likely it did have—power to 
influence the teaching in the schools, but if so it exercised 
that power with the admirable restraint of a benevolent mon- 
arch. 

Even at that time the social breeze had rippled the current. 
We had our athletic teams and interscholastic contests, our 
Eulalia and Pro et Con societies, our skating parties and 
class dances. Our teams in football, baseball, basketball, and 
track were always well-drilled in the rudiments of the game 
despite the fact that we had no paid coach to take charge 
of the work. Winners of the copper country interscholastic 
contests were sometimes sent to meet the winners of the iron 
country contests. This was an incentive that made the boys 
work hard. All the girls of the school were eligible to join 
the Eulalia society which met to discuss problems of especial 
interest to girls. The boys had the Pro et Con debating so- 
ciety to keep them posted on current events. The junior class 
was accustomed to give a yearly skating party, or a dance. 
There were other parties of a similar sort given through- 
out the year by high school groups. Besides these things 
there were the yearly declamatory and oratorical con- 
tests with the nearby schools; there were musical programs 
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and occasional plays given in the school auditorium; and 
there were festivals given to athletic teams. 

At Hancock and Houghton the high school students were 
engaging in similar activities, but in none of the schools of 
the copper country were there like activities for pupils under 
the high school age. Such activities as the grade school stu- 
dents engaged in were all unorganized. 


C. The Calumet and Portage School Systems Today. 


In preparing to speak with regard to Calumet and Portage 
Townships today I made out a questionnaire aiming to bring 
out points which were not clear in my mind, or about which I 
had no first-hand knowledge at all. These questionnaires I 
sent to the superintendents of Calumet and Portage Town- 
ships respectively. Finding that a new high school was in 
the process of being built at Houghton on the junior-senior 
basis I sent out another questionnaire to find out just what 
the nature of the new school was to be. 


The Questionnaire. 


I. What percentage of the children in the schools are chil- 
dren of native born parentage? (b) Of foreign born parent- 
age? (c) What percentage of the children are foreign born 
themselves ? 

Calumet—(a) About 10%, (b) About 90%, (c) About 20%. 

Portage—(a) About 45%, (b) About 55%, (c) None at 
present—at other times there have been many. 


II. Has there been developed a junior high school in con- 
nection with any of the schools of the township? 

Calumet—The four-year high school is still maintained. 

Portage—The Houghton High School burned on December 
17, 1921. The new building is planned on the junior-senior 
basis. 


III. What social sciences are being taught in connection 
with the public schools? 
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Calumet—Civics is given for ninth grade pupils, and the 
elements of Political Economy for students in their senior 
year. Advanced Civics is also injected into the course in 
American History. 

Portage—Community Civics, Economics, and Social Prob- 
lems are given. The social sciences are the core of the new 
junior-senior system. 


IV. Have the schools progressed in the way of introducing 
supervised study into the course? 

Calumet—Our periods are of sixty minutes. Forty min- 
utes are given to the recitation and twenty minutes to direct 
supervised study in the room with the teacher. 

Portage—Houghton has supervised study in the high 
school. Forty minutes are devoted to the recitation and twenty 
minutes to supervised study. 


Factors Making for School Solidarity. 


I. What provisions have been made for the development 
of group judgments, group morals, and group activities? 
Calumet—Mentor classes meet each week to discuss such 
subjects as morals, school and street etiquette, and citizenship. 
Portage— 


II. What motivation is given children making for partici- 
pation in community affairs such as play groups, the literary, 
musical, or other artistic groups, and the civic groups? 

Calumet— 

Portage—The Orchestra and the Glee Clubs, the Musical 
Club and the High “Y” Club receive the encouragement and 
support of the school. 


III. What provision has been made for local differentia- 
tion of subject matter from that of other communities to 
meet local community needs? 

Calumet—This has been done only in the vocational courses. 
(This does not answer the question asked). 

Portage—None. 
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*Suggestion Since mining is the great industry of the 
district, why has there not been developed a general course 
in the schools which will give students the facts with which 
to talk intelligently on the several phases of mining? I for 
one would have appreciated such a course if one had been 
offered. Quite a few of the students go to the Michigan Col- 
lege of Mines or enter directly the employ of the Calumet and 
Hecla or some other mining company. A general course on 
“Mining in the Copper Country” would fit in well with com- 
munity life. 


IV. Have the schools progressed in the way of becoming 
community centres? Have parent-teacher associations been 
organized? If so, what is the nature of their meetings? 

Calumet—No. (This question was not asked in the ques- 
tionnaire to Calumet.) 

Portage—Yes. The purpose of the association is to con- 
tinue the work and spirit of the parents’ meetings heretofore 
held; to voice the standards of our homes and schools; to 
improve our children physically, intellectually, morally and 
spiritually; and to bring into closer relationship the home 
and the school that parents and teachers may cooperate intel- 
ligently in the education of their children. 


V. Are night classes in the schools given? (b) Are special 
classes given to educate the foreigner in your midst? 

Calumet—(a) There is a night class of 641 this year. (b) 
About sixty foreigners were taught English and prepared for 
citizenship. 

Portage—(a) Night schools are provided for four months 
each winter. Manual Training, Sewing, Cooking, Commer- 
cial Study, and Grade Reviews are provided for. (b) Eng- 
lish and American Institutions are taught to the foreigners. 


The Development of an Esprit de Corps. 


I. Has a coach been employed for athletic teams? (b) Is 
any credit given to students for participation in athletics? 
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Calumet—(a) No. (b) No. 
Portage—(a) Yes. (b) No. 


II. Has any provision been made making for mass ath- 
letics—athletics for all? 

Calumet—Four full-time instructors are employed in Physi- 
cal Education, two men and two women. The government 
has also provided the school with three officers for the train- 
ing of 300 R. O. T. C. men. 

Portage—There are class games in the high school for both 
boys and girls. The seventh and eighth grades have arranged 
a schedule of games. The idea is to get all to play and enjoy 
it. 

III. Has a play director been engaged? (b) Are the stu- 
dents adequately provided with playgrounds? 

Calumet—(a) No. (b) Yes. 

Portage—(a) Yes, for the summer months. (b) Yes. 
There is one in the east end of the city and one in the west 
end. There is also one at Hurontown, and another at Dodge- 
ville. The two last are not well provided with apparatus yet. 





IV. Has a gymnasium been provided for their use? 

Calumet—The Calumet “Y” gymnasium is rented for the 
use of the boys, and the gymnasium in the Washington School 
building is used for the girls. 

Portage 





V. Are the students given credit for work done outside of 
the classroom such as (a) taking music lessons; (b) keeping 
a garden; (c) doing work about the home? 

Calumet—They are for taking music lessons. 

Portage—Not generally, but in connection with projects 
they are. At the Otter Lake Agriculture School the project 
method is emphasized. 


VI. Has student self-government been fostered in any of 
the schools? 
Calumet—To quite an extent. 
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Portage—Not complete self-government, but the classes 
take care of their own activities under faculty control. 


VII. What civic enterprises, if any, have been organized 
to develop civic interest and ideals, civic knowledge and vir- 
tues? 

Calumet—The student council. 

Portage—Cecilia Club, Civic Club, Commercial Club, and 
the Y. M. C. A. (?) 


VIII. Do any of the schools put out school newspapers of 
any sort? 

Calumet—No. 

Portage—The Houghton High School puts out the “Amyg- 
daloid,” a yearbook. 


IX. Have any of the schools made provision for the sum- 
mer in the way of organized playground activities, vacation 
schools, or something of the kind to keep the young folks oc- 
cupied during the summer months? 

Calumet—The high school has had a very large summer 
school for twelve years past. 

Portage—Yes. Playgrounds have been organized and 
equipped in two centers in Houghton, another in Hurontown, 
and a fourth in Dodgeville. Portage also has a summer camp 
site for the older boys and girls at Twin Lakes. 


The questionnaire sent out with regard to the junior high 
school to be built in connection with the Houghton school sys- 
tem found that the school was to consist of the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades; that it was to be housed along with 
the senior high school—a condition necessitated by the burn- 
ing of the regular high school building; and that the curricu- 
lum was to be differentiated in the following manner: 
Proposed Outline Course of Study for the Junior High School. 

The program is based on six hour periods a day. This in- 
cludes time for the passing of classes. Each child is required 
to take at least 25 hours of work a week. The election of 
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additional hours of work may be permitted up to 30 hours; 
but in most cases the election of more than two hours wfll not 
be advised beyond the 25 required. 


Seventh Grade or First Year Junior High. 


Recitation 


Hours per Week 


REQUIRED 


I ire Mind, a Sccairaisn ts ewig ed A 
Se 5 
Social Studies ...........5 
Physical Training ........ 214 
ET ae ae 1 
ac ana a 1 
Manual or Domestic Arts.2™% 
I. ict 6 dies Wea acaie aie 1 
a ape! aha wi ale-we 2 


Total required .......25 


ELECTIVES Hours 
Manual and Domestic 

BN. ce cA SROKA ESHER 2 
SN ick 5d nets wom 2 
RE, et aa gia armen eek 2 
E. gK ee winches wwe 2 


Additional Subjects Re- 
quired when Necessary 


Eighth Grade or Second Year Junior High. 


Recitation 


REQUIRED Hours per Week 


iia lng dud asa chk Oe 5 
ee 5 
Social Studies ...........5 
Physical Education ....... 2 
iS Sang en suai 1 
NN, Snide be xaos 2 

20 


DE Scaneeehwen need 1 
Pemmanship .......0000 1 
Mathematics (fundamen- 

BE. 6.86 6s tween aN 1 

ELECTIVE Hours 
abo. seep art aeay 5 
General Science ........ 3 
Manual and Domestic 

RE wePirvaxcwen xe 3 
Geen tn er Cte wae 2 
SYMOWFIUNG 2... ccccces 2 
Bookkeeping .......... 2 
BE Wireline sa Sivas 2 
SPUR on vk ce cake ven 2 


Note—Weak pupils may be required to take the additional 
subjects required of weak pupils in the seventh grade. 


55 
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Ninth Grade or Third Year Junior High. 


Recitation ELECTIVE Hours 
Sine ag Hours per — eae ie Ne 5 
eee eS RRS : General Science, 9B..... 5 
~pecace esa eee ain 5 Elementary Mathematics 5 
Pe Ae EN Teas = ET rere 

19 Manual of Domestic 

- PE bsg aie ha oo 

SOOT oki. cae sees 2% 
Bookkeeping .......... 3 
BE eats h-o kOe eee 2 
ee 2 
PN Sik rea aeRO 2 


Physical Geography, 9A.5 


It is intended that the junior high school at Houghton shall 
make for (a) the retention of pupils, (b) the economy of 
time, (c) the recognition of individual differences, (d) ex- 
ploration for guidance, (e) vocational education, (f) recog- 
nition of the nature of the child, (g) providing conditions for 
better teaching, (h) securing better scholarship, (i) improv- 
ing the disciplinary situation and socializing opportunities, 
(j) effecting financial economy, (k) relieving the building 
situation, (1) continuing the influence of the home, (m) has- 
tening reform in the grades above and below, (n) normal- 
izing size of classes, (0) and relieving teachers. 

It would seem that the Houghton High School has adopted 
the more progressive changes of the school systems in the 
copper country. At Houghton a junior high school has just 
recently been built; a course in Social Problems has been in- 
troduced into the high school; a coach has been employed for 
athletic teams; a play director has been employed for the 
summer months; a yearbook, “The Amygdaloid,” is put out 
by high school students; the seventh and eighth grades have 
organized a schedule of games; and the school authorities 
have located a permanent camp site for the older boys and 
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girls during the summer months. Meanwhile the Calumet 
High has established mentor classes which meet each week 
to discuss morals, school and street etiquette, citizenship and 
like problems. Perhaps, having the atmosphere of a college 
town, Houghton is peculiarly alive to progressive change. 
Certainly it seems to be accepting every opportunity to intro- 
duce what it considers of advantage to its boys and girls. 

These facts indicate something more to the observer cog- 
nizant with events in the copper country than they do to an 
outsider. They indicate that the school situation at Calumet 
is more intimately bound up with copper than is the case 
with Houghton. The Calumet described by P. C. Macfarlane, 
the Calumet of my high school days, is not the Calumet of 
today. Since then the Great War has taken place, and the 
depression in business felt all over the country hit Calumet 
especially hard. Copper has been at a standstill, and for a 
period of a year following the close of the war the mines of 
Calumet and its vicinity have been closed altogether. A great 
exodus of its population has followed, most of them moving 
to the city of Detroit. It is only since April 1, 1922, that the 
mines have resumed operations. This condition of affairs is 
reflected in the schools of the community. If Calumet wished 
to have a new junior high school built it is to the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Company that it would have to turn to do 
the trick. But the Calumet and Hecla Mining Company is 
in no condition to undertake such a program at present. It 
has had heavy financial weather, and consequently has felt 
the strain and drain on its resources. Added to this is the 
fact that copper is not the same paying proposition that it 
once was. It costs more to mine the ore now that the mines 
are deeper, and—the company is not so rich now as it once 
was. It is these facts that have limited progressive change 
at Calumet. The schools simply reflect the condition of the 
community. 


But, as I indicated elsewhere, the Calumet schools are re-- 


sponsive to the social breeze that is blowing. Although cir- 


| 
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cumstances do not permit of the building of a junior high 
school at this time (the Houghton junior high school was 
only determined upon when its regular high school building 
burned) some of the lesser changes of a social nature have 
been introduced. The beginning of mentor classes to instruct 
in morals, school and street etiquette, and citizenship was a 
step in this general direction. A large playground has been 
organized and equipped. These are the first cautious steps 
of a school system whose custom it is to think first and act 
afterwards. With more prosperous times, and the conviction 
that these social changes have come into the schools to stay, 
I look forward to the editing of a newspaper by the students 
of the Calumet High; to the employment of a coach for ath- 
letics and a play director to take charge of the less organized 
games; and the introduction of all of those changes taking 
place elsewhere that would prove beneficial as applied to the 
schools of Calumet. In scholarship the Calumet High has 
always ranked among the best. 

It has been shown that Calumet and Portage Townships 
have begun the work of socializing the curriculum. Civics 
and Political Economy have been introduced at Calumet, while 
the setting up of the junior high school at Houghton has 
meant the elimination of much useless matter from the ele- 
mentary school, and the introduction of much that is worth 
while in the traditional subjects. It has meant also the intro- 
duction of new courses of a vocational nature, of social 
studies, of hygiene, and others. It has meant “Minimum Es- 
sentials” for the elementary school, “sampling” for the junior 
high school, and the acquiring of skill along certain lines in 
the senior high school. The introduction of such subjects 
as Civics has meant that the classroom procedure has, at least 
partially, been socialized, and consequently the teacher. The 
parliamentary method of conducting classes in both Civics 
and American History is being used in the new junior-senior 
high school at Houghton. So socialized teachers are being 
demanded. Also, students are required to make reports on 
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outside reading, and the class is stimulated to ask questions 
of the one making the report. This gives a social atmosphere 
to the classroom. Teachers at the Calumet High lend their 
services to coach the athletic teams, and take a hand in other 
group work. These are socialized teachers. The superinten- 
dents are also in the process of being socialized. In writing 
to me, at a time when the junior high school was a thing of 
the future, the superintendent of Portage Township said, 
“Any suggestions, literature, etc., you may pass on to use will 
certainly be appreciated. The money for the new school 
building has been voted. We mean to give the community 
the best building possible and also a program, both junior 
and senior, that will meet local needs.” The fact that Hough- 
ton, through the effort of its school board, is to have a swim- 
ming pool costing $15,000 built in connection with its new 
school would lead one to believe that the school board was 
somewhat socialized also. With such a school system it is 
expected that Houghton (and in the near future the other 
school systems as well) will put out a socialized product that 
will bring credit to the institution. 


Bibliography of Articles Read. 


I. Social Education, Colin Alexander Scott, 1-170 and 
199-236. 

II. Fundamentals of a Socialized Educational Program, 
W. R. Smith, School and Society, 8:35-41, July 13, 1918. 

III. Program of Socializing Education, W. R. Smith, Edu- 
cational Review, 56:199-214, October 1918. 

IV. Socialized Aspects of our Educational Aims, W. R. 
Smith, American Journal of Sociology, 24:81-95, July 1918. 

V. Foundations of Educational Sociology, W. R. Smith, 
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Curriculum, R. L. Finney, School and Society, 7:338-49, 
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VIII. Social Training Through School Group Activities, 
I. King, Ann Am. Acad., 67:13-25, September 1916. 

IX. Socialized Recitations, F. C. Fox, School and Society, 
7:650-1, June 1, 1918. 

X. Individual Versus the Group in Education, F. E. How- 
ard, Educational Review, 55:388-397, May 1918. 

XI. Education for Democratic Leadership, C. H. Grobo, 
American Journal of Sociology, 23:763-78, May 1918. 

XII. Education and Social Service, A. R. Brubacher, 
School and Society, 1-721-26, May 22, 1915. 

XIII. Training for Citizenship Through Service, C. A. 
Prousser, School and Society, 8:271-82, September 7, 1918. 

XIV. Building the New Civilization, M. C. Bradford, 
School and Society, 8:70-72, July 20, 1918. 

XV. Schools and Social Preparedness, J. Dewey, New Re- 
public, 7.15-16, May 6, 1916. 

XVI. Social Studies in the Public Schools, School Review, 
25:205-18, March 1919. 

XVII. Education Toward the Formation of Moral Charac- 
ter, D. Snedden, Educational Review, 57:286-97, April 1919. 

XVIII. Completely Socialized School, R. A. Cummins, 
School and Society, 10:685-92, December 13, 1919. 

XIX. Socialized Recitation from the Student’s Stand- 
point, L. Colburn and S. Mauren, Education, 41:171-5, No- 
vember 1920. 

XX. Sociological Basis of Education, G. V. Price, Educa- 
tion, 40:591-600, June 1920. 
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Spelling 
JOSEPHINE WEATHERLY, STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
HAYS, KANSAS. 


TCS TYSTNESS men are constantly throwing it into 


e 
: the teeth of school teachers that the work of 


= = 

5 B 5 the classroom does not prepare pupils for their 
E = places in the world, at least not in the business 
ee world; and every conscientious and progressive 
= = teacher is taking these objections seriously and 


= measuring her work accordingly. No school 
Ommmnimminmme should exist as an end in itself. Its aim should 
be to prepare for life or be voted a failure. Whatever a per- 
son may or may not know about history or geography or alge- 
bra he should be able to write a letter with no great errors 
in grammar, spelling and punctuation. These are conven- 
tional demands, and one who has not them cannot be consid- 
ered educated. If you ask teachers why they teach spelling 
they will say, “‘to teach pupils to spell, of course.” Ask fur- 
ther, when and why will pupils need to know how to spell 
and the answer will be that children need to know how to 
spell in order to write social or business letters and a very 
few will need spelling in journalism and in literary work. 
Spelling, then, is a part of the technique of written composi- 
tion, but because of its difficulty it has to be taught as a 
separate subject. 

The sentence, neverthless, is the vehicle of spelling; but 
to see the lists of words that are daily drilled upon in thou- 
sands of classes one might suppose that spelling lists of 
words are the end of teaching spelling. If children can write 
words in sentences they can write words in lists, but unfor- 
tunately, the reverse of this is not true. This is not a theory, 
but a statement of fact, and yet, in spite of this, teachers 
continue to waste energy on lists of words so that the criti- 
cism of the unprejudiced public is justified when it says school 
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teachers cling to old methods, irrespective of results obtained. 
It is not easy to explain why a child frequently spells words 
in lists correctly but misspells them in sentences. It looks 
as if when he is accustomed to list spelling his mind is con- 
fused by too many new things in the mechanical difficulties 
of the sentence forms. He tries to remember the sentence, or 
to form the thought, if he is composing. The capitalization 
and punctuation take his attention and not much is left for 
the spelling. On the other hand, if spelling is taught right 
from the start in sentence forms, the sentence becomes sec- 
ond nature and the child begins each sentence with a capital, 
writes “I” instead of ‘ and ends the sentence with the 
appropriate mark. 

Another serious objection to list spelling is that it does not 
give sufficient practice on the small but frequent words of 
daily use such as “how”, “whose”, “together”, “truly”, 
“much”, “these”, “which”, “until”, “always”, “already”, “all 
right’, etc. These are the words that constantly cause trouble 
even in the upper grades and in life. If dictation exercises 
are daily given in the lower grades the teacher of the upper 
grades need not take hours correcting mistakes but can give 
more time and energy to form and content of composition 
work. We all know that the uneducated man misspells the 
little, frequently used words but that he spells the big words 
correctly because then he consults the dictionary. Drill, drill 
in actual writing is the slogan because children, as a rule, do 
not know how to form associations as aids to memory as do 
adults. They learn a word one day and forget it the next not 
through stupidity or inattention, but simply because that is 
the way the human mind works. If we taught a thing once 
and never had to repeat it, teaching would be a joy. But 
good spelling is more than reading. It depends on good ob- 
servation of details, visual analysis, division into syllables; 
recognition of sound elements and learning combinations like 
“ent”, “ly”, “tion”, lighten the task also. Many of the most 
difficult words are used so seldom that it is a waste of time 
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to do more than call attention to them and how they may be 
found in the dictionary when needed. On the other hand 
many words are learned unconsciously; these need not be 
selected for special analysis. 

How should words be arranged for study? They should, 
of course, be graded so that the easier words in spelling and 
in meaning come first and they should not be arranged so 
that words of a like combination of letters come together as 
“ei” or “ie” but should be mixed up. The spelling exercise 
should usually be written and no child should learn to spell 
a word of whose pronunciation and meaning he is ignorant. 
It is better that the spelling exercise books be corrected at 
regular intervals by the teacher rather than by the pupils. 
The mistakes should be checked, not corrected, and a short 
time of the following period should be used for the correction. 
The misspelled words should be entered into a separate book 
by each pupil and a review of these may be considered a part 
of the regular lesson. They can be reviewed most quickly 
orally, the pupils being called on here and there even though 
the class be a large one. Another way is to have each pupil 
make a list of those words in the review whose meaning he 
does not understand. One should then be called on for a word 
on his list and any one who has not the same word on his list 
should be called upon for its definition. This may be varied 
thus: Write on the blackboard a root word like creed, look 
up meaning and then show how all its derivatives like credit, 
credible, credulous, mean belief in some form. This exercise 
will be more beneficial than many lessons from a book of ety- 
mology. It is often well to devote a part of the lesson to 
explaining the meaning and pronunciation of the words of 
the next lesson by the use of the dictionary. This will lead 
to the meaning of a word as controlled by its use in a sen- 
tence, as, for example: The hat is black. They black the 
stove. The black struck his master. A review lesson may be 
given out orally. If an error is made those who do not see 
the error have it checked up against them. 
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The primary aim in the upper grades is to develop in pupils 
a spelling consciousness which leads the pupil to detect his 
own errors in spelling, and also a pride or a desire for good 
spelling, which causes the pupil to scrutinize his written com- 
positions carefully to detect misspelled words, and this results 
in the use of checking and verification means, such as the 
use of rules of spelling, the use of other known forms of the 
same word with the accent changed in such a way that the 
part of the word giving difficulty is made clear, the use of 
phonics and syllabification, the use of certain fixed memory 
associations, and, when all of these fail, the use of the dic- 
tionary. Good spelling is best achieved through the visual 
sense but auditory and motor activities help for the children 
hear, see, pronounce, and write words in the right kind of a 
spelling lesson. Economy of time is an important factor in 
the grades; hence a preliminary test might well be given on 
the new words and only those which present difficulties need 
be taught. As the true test of spelling is in writing, only 
those words which a pupil has a use for in his written work 
in school and at home need be taught. Wilson says, “In spell- 
ing we have been hopelessly burdening the child in our at- 
tempts to teach him from 10,000 to 15,000 words, while the 
outside limit of an eighth grade writing vocabulary is less 
than 5,000 words.” That person is a good speller who can 
spell the ordinary words which he needs to use in his letter 
and composition writing and who doubts the words he cannot 
spell and ascertains the correct spelling before allowing his 
writing to pass to another person. That person is on the way 
toward good spelling who develops a spelling consciousness 
and a spelling pride. 

The method of spelling in the primary grades should be 
essentially the same as for the upper grades with the follow- 
ing modifications: (1) Pupils should spell in written sen- 
tences, but there should be no definite time put upon writing 
of the sentence. (2) The method of developing conscious 
spelling should not be elaborately developed as in the upper 
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grades. (3) The pupils should be taught the word by defi- 
nite direction and repetition before they are required to spell 
it in sentences. 


Summary of Methods that have been found Successful. 1. 
Teach five new words each day. A preliminary test is given. 
Children correct each others’ papers. 2. Those who miss no 
words may study some other lesson or read a story or a book. 
3. Those who miss words study only those that they miss. 
4. The teacher writes the first word on the board by syl- 
lables. 5. The teacher pronounces the word distinctly in 
syllables. 6. The children pronounce and spell the word in 
syllables. 7. The teacher erases, writes the word as a whole, 
and spells it orally. 8. Children pronounce again and spell 
the word orally. 9. Children close their eyes and visualize 
the word. 10. They look at it again. 11. The word is 
erased and children spell again. 12. Children next write 
the word. 13. Thus each pupil has seen, heard, pronounced 
and written the word. 14. The same method is used for 
each word. 15. After the lesson has been taught, all the 
children concentrate for a few minutes on all the words. 16. 
They then write ten words, five old ones and five new. 17. 
They exchange and correct papers. 18. The meanings of 
the next day’s words are developed. 19. The teacher has 
previously written on the board five sentences using the new 
words. These sentences deal with subject-matter used in 
other subjects and whenever possible the meanings are devel- 
oped during some other lesson. 20. Each child keeps a list 
of the words he misses for his own review. 21. A twenty- 
word test is given each week, and a fifty-word test each five 
weeks. (Words are used in_ sentences.) 22. Spelling 
matches, reviews, etc., keep up the interest. 23. About 
twenty minutes per day is sufficient for the regular spelling 
lesson. 
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Lay experimented with German pupils with the following 


results: 
DE bia enkrecaevuedeawrwnees 3.04 
Hearing repeat silently............ 2.69 
Hearing, repeat aloud............. 2.25 
a ae Lz 
Seeing, repeat silently............. 1.02 
ee 95 
Copying, repeat silently............ 54 


Miss Hollingworth has an illuminating article on “Why 
Children Spell Poorly” in McCall’s “How We Measure.” 


The Winged Victory 


(At the head of the Escalier Daru, the Louvre, Paris) 


O messenger from that far-distant realm, 
Whose glory blind and hoary Homer sang, 
World of the gods, on whose adventures hang 
In every age the eager poets, the helm 
Of Grecian galley is thy resting-place, 
As lightly borne from depths of cloudless blue 
Thou comest, the hope of warriors, brave and true, 
To bless the conquering ship and with a grace 
That sculptor’s art has caught dost stand, wind-blown, 
Erect, upon the carved prow, gazing the while 
O’er broken wrecks that once were galleys proud. 
The wind stiffens, and the sea with islands sown 
Breaks into curling foam, while mile on mile 
The racing ship throws back a snowy cloud. 


MatTTie WILMA STUBBS. 











Psychological Tests and Academic Salvage 


FRANK HERBERT PALMER, A. M., BOSTON. 


quince FY ARE hearing much, nowadays, about educa- 
tional tests and their achievements in weeding 
out the intellectually unfit. We wish to say no 
word in this article in disparagement of them. 
They have numerous and great values. They 
have come to stay and they are in process of 
= perfecting. They are one of the great discov- 
Sue Erjes brought into prominence by the emergen- 
cies of the World War. They are a remarkable way-mark 
of modern educational thought and investigation. They are 
aiding individual students in deciding wisely the important 
question what are, for themselves, the best courses of study 
and the most promising vocation to undertake? Each stu- 
dent who can score a high Intelligence Quotient is thereby 
greatly stimulated to work harder and to aim higher. At 
least we may claim that this should be true. The realization 
of ability and power tends to the exercise thereof, and the 
fruitage of this increased activity is achievement. We like 
to do and we try to do what we know we can do well. If 
our “I. Q.” is high, and if we know that it is high while we are 
in the academic stages, we are the more eager to go on for 
the College and University courses. The intelligence tests 
are stimulating and broadening in their effect upon the stan- 
dards of the colleges and the curriculum. We are beginning 
to hear of colleges which are specializing on “honor men.” 
There are presidents and faculties who are dreaming of hav- 
ing student bodies of picked men who shall furnish the world 
with statesmen, lawyers, doctors, discoverers, inventors and 
leaders in all lines of human achievement. Surely it would 
be gratifying to be administrative head, or professor, or an 
alumnus, or even a student in such a college or university. 
“Quo vadis?” Why, the answer is plain! Just insist upon 
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a hundred per cent “I. Q.” and hold everybody up to this 
mark or turn them out! This seems to be whither we are 
tending. 

Is it well? Or is it ill? Are we looking carefully at the 
entire proposition and noting all its bearings, tendencies, re- 
sults? Or are we a bit dazzled as yet by a wonderful discov- 
ery and a potential educational force, which, controlled and 
wisely used, will work wonders, but which, impulsively and 
bunglingly handled, will destroy much that is precious and 
that might be conserved and utilized in the service of human- 
ity? Are we applying Intelligence Tests crudely, relentlessly, 
to the advantage of the able and robust—thinking little of 
the slaughter of the innocents, who, though retarded and 
perchance delicate and sensitive, might be saved by more 
kindly methods and nurtured for real service, usefulness and 
happiness? 

What is the great need of the race, anyway? What is the 
American ideal—individual, social, political? 

We know what it has been in the past. It was the ideal 
of our fathers to build up upon American soil a pure and 
simple Democracy of intelligent, peaceful, God-fearing people 
who should be free to work out an independent destiny apart 
from the compulsions involved in the monarchical govern- 
ments of the old world. They loved freedom and indepen- 
dence. They admired personal ability and initiative; but 
they were kind and tender toward those who were unfortu- 
nate, ill, or poorly endowed physically or mentally. These 
they nurtured and cared for, patiently—developing gradually 
our splendid ministries to the feeble-minded, the sick, the in- 
sane. We have always gloried in the vitality of free and uni- 
versal schools for all the people. Our aim has been to elim- 
inate illiteracy. We have had to contend with great difficulties 
caused by immigration from lands of lower ideals. But 
we have done wonders in the way of absorption of unlettered 
and uncontrolled newcomers and have amalgamated millions 
of crude people and imbued them with our higher ideals, and 
made them happy and useful. 
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How have we done this? Not by exalting a few geniuses 
and glorying in their superiority! That is more nearly like 
the ideals of the lands from which they came. Our glory has 
been in our common democracy—in our religion of benevo- 
lence and love which makes every man our equal before God 
and as citizens; and in our common schools, where devoted 
and loving teachers have impartially and tirelessly given 
their lives to the task of building up an average of intelligence 
that has made American schools a model for others and 
America a Mecca for all the nations of the world. No nation 
has achieved a higher rank as a self-governing, free people 
than ours. 

We believe that the American ideal will continue to be 
found in an average intelligence of all the people rather than 
in an exceptional brilliancy and ability of a few selected and 
exclusive leaders. 

We plead, then, the great public value of academic salvage. 
We would lay the emphasis of effort upon the needs of the 
poor pupil, rather than on the attainments or abilities of the 
exceptionally gifted. Individually the latter will prosper, 
anyway, in nearly all instances. They will find their oppor- 
tunities. They will get on and up—perhaps fully as fast and 
well for being early thrown upon their own responsibility. 
In any case great educational opportunities are opened to 
them through privately endowed schools and such great Foun- 
dations as those bearing the names of Carnegie, Rockefeller 
and others. We are discussing particularly our public school, 
college and university situation. We believe it to be the duty 
of these to encourage and nurture and care for all the pupils, 
impartially, as they severally and collectively need, with a 
view to giving them the best possible preparation for a happy 
and useful life. To discourage a poor pupil because of his 
failure to be brilliant in scholarship is a crime. Discourage- 
ment will never improve his scholarship. The probability is 
that it will finish him. Whereas, his great need is encour- 
agement. By sympathetic aid and persistent effort such pu- 
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pils may nearly always be aroused and put on the right track 
and enabled to go ahead. In such cases they will never cease 
to be enthusiastically grateful to the teacher or teachers who 
understood and befriended them instead of eliminating them. 

Most of the readers of EDUCATION have enjoyed the privi- 
leges of long courses of preparation for teaching and are 
now in the work, directing the fortunes of the coming gener- 
ation of business men and women, those in the professions, 
the politicians, the statesmen, and leaders in all human activ- 
ities. It is a great responsibility. It is a serious thing to 
say to another, “You are a failure.” ‘You will never suc- 
ceed.” “You might just as well stop right where you are and 
go home.” “It is nothing but a waste of money for your 
father to keep you here any longer.” Yet all of these things 
we have known to be said to young folks in school, by teach- 
ers in reputable standing. 

We want to enter our plea for a policy which is the reverse 
of this. We want to express our disapproval of making ex- 
clusive standards that will make it impossible for any but 
geniuses to get by college entrance examinations. We want 
to honor the memory of teachers who have saved the intel- 
lectual lives of many who were discouraged and in danger. 
We want to plead for a democracy of learning. 

A great schoolmaster, now at the head of a prosperous and 
influential “fitting school,” tells an anecdote of the War of 
the Rebellion, in which our great War President, Abraham 
Lincoln, set us all a splendid example. As we know, he fre- 
quently went to the front and visited the scenes of battle and 
inspired his generals, and often their troops, and their most 
humble soldiers, by his presence and his words of encourage- 
ment. On one occasion he came across a desperately wounded 
soldier, lying helpless and suffering upon the ground, with 
none to minister to him. President Lincoln bent over his 
prostrate form and examined his wound—then took him in 
his great, strong arms and lifted him bodily from the ground 
and bore him to a waiting ambulance, assuring him with ut- 
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most positiveness as well as tenderness that he should not 
die—that he was going to get well, that such bravery as his 
could not and would not be spared by his country which so 
needed the continued services of such as he. 

This soldier afterwards testified that his great leader’s 
praise, his belief in him, his encouragement, his positiveness, 
his splendid strength of body, mind and spirit as he minis- 
tered to him gave the impulse that alone could and did save 
his life. He lived and became one of the most noted and suc- 
cessful Head Masters of the post-bellum years. 

A similar field of influence is open all about us in the schools 
and colleges of the land. The sympathetic, broad-minded, 
large-hearted, conscientious teacher will not let his pupils 
be eliminated. He has a vision of the values of scholarship 
and of a salvaged scholarly life. 


Idealists 


Their faults are virtues overgrown; 
Their failure but the fruitless flower 

Of faith; when they are overthrown 
They trip on steps that lead to power. 


No lever theirs of circumstance, 

No fulcrum hour that turns the years; 
Wise, but outfaced by ignorance, 

Their lot the slaves; their work, the seers. 


And they are scorned. The men who find, 
Or steal wholesale—whose hands hold all— 
Sneer, while each other’s bays they bind, 
At empty hands which they forestall. 





And oh, the soul’s foot-crushed ideal, 
The sacrifice none understands! 

3ut One is throned to whom all kneel, 
The Judge—a Man with empty hands! 





STOKELY S. FIsHer, 
Kansas City University. 





Case Study of Ethical Standards for 
Public Schools 


WALTER SCOTT MCNUTT, PH.D., FLORIDA STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA. 


(Concluded from EDUCATION for March) 


WHAT I WOULD DO IN STARTING STUDENT 
CO-OPERATION. 


(Superintendent’s Standpoint.) 


Get my school board interested first. The average school 
board desires an autocrat at the helm of administration to 
dictate their desires to teachers and students and to see that 
they are carried out to the letter of the law. As a rule, they 
have come through the old system, and their idea of a school 
“worthwhile” is one similar to the one through which they 
have passed, back in the good old days when the rod was 
spared not, and their master’s rules were like “the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, which altereth not.” Sometimes you 
will have one or two progressive men on the board, but at 
the same time you will have others on the same board to 
watch their progressivness. 

And anything that the teacher starts new will be looked 
upon with disfavor, and will be the means of causing the 
board to distrust their judgment on future things for the 
welfare of the school, and in many instances it will cause a 
change in the teaching staff for the next year. 

The wise teacher must realize that these conditions prevail, 
in the majority of village school boards, and use tact and com- 
mon sense in all of his dealings with them. He should show a 
spirit of sympathy and co-operation at all times with his 
board; but at the same time he should make them see and 
feel that he is master of his profession, by giving them mod- 
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ern ideas of education and keeping them informed as to the 
progress of education in other cities and towns similar to 
their own. When they once come to believe in him, it is 
possible to get their co-operation in things which otherwise 
would be impossible. 

After gaining the confidence of the board, it is then time 
to approach the matter of student self-government. But be- 
fore doing this the teacher must be able to give what has been 
done and the possibilities of the movement, in a concise, 
graphic, and enthusiastic manner. 

In regard to the time spent in educating a board, I should 
think that a live and enthusiastic teacher could do this in 
three months, preferably the summer months before the 
school opens. 

Having educated my board, I would turn to the education 
of my teachers. At our first faculty meeting, I would assign 
rooms and give plans of work and co-operation for the teach- 
ers. I would make this meeting just as pleasant and profit- 
able as possible and show a spirit of helpfulness and co-opera- 
tion in all things pertaining to the school work. At our next 
regular meeting I would bring up the question of the best 
possible means of school discipline, and during the discussion, 
I would give a concise, graphic account of the George Junior 
Republic or some work of a similar character and leave the 
subject open for further discussion at our next weekly meet- 
ing. 

At our next meeting I would find the attitude of each 
teacher, through our discussions; and before adjourning I 
would suggest that we make a study of the movement, and 
state that I had some literature on the subject, and that I 
had studied the matter and should like to think about it more. 

After getting my teachers saturated with the movement, 
and seeing the need of it in our school, I would suggest that 
the teachers begin discussing it with their students in their 
individual rooms, and in this way create a spirit of co-opera- 
tion throughout the school. 
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After this spirit has been established, I would start a form 
of co-operation in the halls and on the playground and at the 
drinking fountains, and in the rooms, during the absence of 
teachers. I would let this continue for a few weeks and at 
our teachers’ meetings I would continue to discuss the work 
and plans for the future success of the movement in the 
school. 

Out of these discussions I would let grow a form of govern- 
ment for the school. For the lower grades I would have a 
form of student co-operation as a foundation of the system; 
and name grades one, two, and three beginners-of-citizenship 
grades. Grades four, five, and six I would name electorate 
grades. In these grades students would be permitted to elect 
officers and take charge of the rooms during the absence of 
teachers. Grades seven, eight, nine, ten, and eleven, I would 
call student-co-operation grades. And for these grades I 
would have a constitution setting forth the main features to 
be found in our State and Federal Government, which consti- 
tution is found on the following pages. 


CONSTITUTION OF STUDENTS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ARTICLE I—NAME. 


The name of this association shall be the Students’ Co- 
operative Association of the Dublin High School. 


ARTICLE II—PURPOSE. 


The purpose of this association is to teach ethical standards 
in this school, to co-operate with the faculty and with each 
other in the establishment and maintenance of school spirit 
and school ideals, and to prepare ourselves better for the 
duties of citizenship through the co-operation of students in 
the practice of ethical standards. 
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ARTICLE II[I—CITIZENSHIP. 


Every student of the Dublin High School shall hold the 
privilege of citizenship in the student body, and shall have a 
voice and vote therein. 


ARTICLE IV—OFFICES. 


The officers of this association shall be a president, vice- 
president, secretary, treasurer, and a council composed of 
seven students and two teachers. 


ARTICLE V—QUALIFICATIONS, ELECTION, TENURE, AND 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 


Section 1. Qualifications. All officers shall be required to 
have an average of 85% based on the following points, same 
to be the average score given by each member of the faculty. 
The following points shall be considered: 

1. Honesty—100%. 
2. Truthfulness—100%. 


3. Scholarship. 

4. Leadership. 

5. Versatility. 

6. Helpfulness in school. 


Provided that he shall not fall below 75% in any point. 


The president and vice-president shall be members of the 
Junior or Senior class and both shall not be chosen from the 
same class. 

The secretary and treasurer shall be members of any class 
except the freshman. 

The student members of the council shall be chosen, two 
from each class, except the freshman, from which one shall 
be chosen. The faculty members shall be chosen by the fac- 
ulty. 

Section 2. Election. All student-officers shall be elected by 
a majority vote of the entire student body, except the mem- 
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bers of the council, who shall be elected by the class which 
they represent, when brought before the body by a nominat- 
ing committee which shall be elected at the regular meeting 
preceding the date on which officers shall be elected. All 
voting shall be by preferential ballot. 


President. The president shall preside at all meetings of 
the student body; he shall be their official representative on 
all occasions where such a representative shall be needed; he 
shall appoint the executive committee and all other commit- 
tees, unless otherwise provided. 


Vice-President. The Vice-President shall preside at all 
meetings of the council; he shall perform the duties of the 
president when that officer shall be absent, or otherwise dis- 
qualified. 


Secretary. The secretary shall keep an accurate record of 
the proceedings of the association, attend to all correspond- 
ence relating to the association, and shall countersign all war- 
rants drawn for the payment of obligations of the association 
as hereafter provided. 


Treasurer. The treasurer shall have charge of all funds 
belonging to the association aid shall disburse same upon 
warrant approved by the executive committee, when signed 
by the president and countersigned by the secretary of this 
association. 


The Council. The duties of the council shall be legislative 
and judicial. It shall pass laws for the proper regulation of 
all athletic and debating and literary contests, including 
music and art; it shall pass laws for the proper conduct of 
students in halls, corridors, and on the school ground; it 
shall control all social functions held in the name of the 
school; it shall recommend as to guilt or innocence of any 
person who may be brought before it by complaint or other- 
wise, and may recommend the means and measure of punish- 
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ment to the superintendent or principal; the council shall 
have power to bring impeachment proceedings against any 
person for misconduct in office, and may recommend amend- 
ments to this constitution. 


Section 4. Tenure of Office—President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer. The terms of office for the President, 
Vice-President, Secretary, and Treasurer shall be eighteen 
weeks, respectively. 

The Council. The members of the council shall serve for 
eighteen weeks, provided that the terms of all members shall 
not expire at the same time; the terms of one faculty and 
four student members shall expire at the end of the first 
eighteen weeks and the remaining members shall hold over 
throughout the first year. At the first meeting of the council, 
the members shall draw for the first term. 


ARTICLE VI—IMPEACHMENT AND RECALL. 





Section 1. Impeachment. Any officer may be impeached 
for misconduct. All impeachment charges must be preferred 
by the council and passed by a majority vote. All officers 
when impeached must be tried by an impeachment council 
of twelve members elected by the student body from a list 
of eligibles approved in the manner provided for all officers. 
Three-fourths’ vote shall be necessary for conviction. 


Section 2. Recall. Any officer may be recalled by a peti- 
tion of one-third of the members of the student body and 
upon a majority vote of the students, which shall be taken at 
least ten days after presentation of the petition to the presi- 
dent. 


ARTICLE VII--INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 


Section 1. Initiative. The council shall be forced to act 
upon any measure that may be initiative by petition of one- 
fifth of the members of the student body; if the council shall 
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not pass such measures it may be acted upon by the entire 
student body and declared passed if it shall receive a majority 
vote of such body. 

Section 2. Referendum. Upon petition of one-fifth of the 
student body any measure passed by the council may be sub- 
mitted to the student body for repeal and shall be repealed 
upon a majority vote. 


ARTICLE VIII—BILL OF RIGHTS. 

Section 1. Any citizen shall have the right to be present 
at any trial for own misconduct, and hear all testimony, and 
may demand a public trial. 

Section 2. Any citizen shall have the right to appeal to 
the superintendent and the board of trustees in any matter 
concerning his conduct. 

Section 3. Citizens shall have the right of petition in all 
matters concerning the interests of the school. 


ARTICLE IX—STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Section 1. Executive Committee. The executive commit- 
tee shall be subject to rules of eligibility prescribed for offi- 
cers, and shall be appointed by the president. It shall ap- 
prove all expenditures of money; it shall have control of all 
improvements in physical plant; it shall make recommenda- 
tions to the council in all matters pertaining to the proper 
conduct of school affairs; it shall see that all orders of the 
council are complied with. 

Section 2. Athletic and Publication Committee. The ath- 
letic and publication committee shall have charge of all ath- 
letic contests and publications, subject to the authority of 
the council. 

Section 3. Social and Literary Affairs Committee. The 
social and literary affairs committee shall have charge of all 
arrangements for social functions and literary societies that 
may be approved by the council; it shall look after sick stu- 
dents; cases of absences and tardiness; it shall have charge 
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of school programs that may be presented to the public; it 
shall look after all decorations and general conduct of same. 

Section 4. Auditing Committee. The auditing committee 
shall audit all books of the association, and shall report result 
of said audit to the council semi-annually. 


ARTICLE X. TIMES OF MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS. 


Section 1. Elections. All elections shall be held at the 
first regular meeting of the student body in each term of 
eighteen weeks. 

Section 2. Times of Meetings. The student body shall 
meet on the first Tuesday of each scholastic month at 11.10 
A. M., or upon call of the president after two days’ notice. 

Section 3. The council shall meet regularly on the second 
and fourth Tuesday in each scholastic month at 3:55 P. M., 
or upon call of a majority of its members, or of the vice- 
president. 

Section 4. All committees shall meet upon call of the chair- 
man of the committee, or upon the call of a majority of the 
members of the committee, except the social affairs committee, 
which shall meet weekly at 4:00 P. M., and the auditing com- 
mittee which shall meet at least once in each term during 
the last week of said term. 


ARTICLE XI—AMENDMENTS. 


This constitution may be amended by proposal of the coun- 
cil as hereinbefore provided and two-thirds majority vote of 
all members of the student body, or by submission of an 
amendment by a majority vote of the student body. All 
amendments must come up in at least two regular meetings 
of the association. 


ARTICLE XII—RULES OF ORDER. 


All parliamentary proceedings shall be according to Rob- 
ert’s “Rules of Order.” 
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THE SCOPE OF THE PLAN. 


The prerequisites for teaching ethical instruction in the 
public schools are broad. They are so arranged as to include 
everything that builds for citizenship and that is the ultimate 
aim of all ethical instruction. The work cannot be done by 
one teacher of ethics; the spirit must permeate the school. 
And for this spirit to permeate the school, teachers must be 
trained, enthusiastic for the work, and put forth every pos- 
sible effort to build up high ethical standards in the school. 
This same spirit must prevail among the students. In order 
to secure this spirit the students must feel that they are a 
part of the system, at least, and they must have a means 
through which this spirit can be expressed. The student co- 
operation plan offers this means of expression. 

Through this plan, ethical standards are not only taught 
theoretically, but the practical side is also put into use. 
The schoolroom becomes a laboratory in which citizenship is 
made, a place in which character is builded. Since character 
building should be the primary aim of all instruction, the 
student-co-operation plan in connection with the other ethical 
agencies of the school, as has been mentioned on the preced- 
ing pages, solves the problem of education for citizenship and 
character. 

I have made an inquiry into student co-operation in the 
various schools in which it has been introduced, and its pos- 
sibilities as a factor for making a better citizenship. I have 
received only a few letters, so far, which letters I am quoting 
on the following pages. Only one letter (from the University 
of Illinois) was antagonistic to the movement and in reading 
the letter one readily sees the cause of the weakness—care- 
lessness on the part of teachers and the assuming of too much 
power on the part of the student body. This will always 
happen if the movement is not looked after by the faculty. 
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It is much more trouble to discipline a school through student 
co-operation than by the autocratic method. But the one 
builds for initiative and a better citizenship, while the other 
destroys initiative and makes pigmies in the place of citizens. 
The trouble of student co-operation overpays for itself in 
democratic citizens for a democratic state, in correct ethical 
ideals and actions, and ultimately in character and the right 
religious ideas and practices. All the schools, except one or 
two, so far as I have been able to investigate, are enthusiastic 
over the possibilities of the movement for the making of a 
better citizenship and for the inculcating of correct ethical 
ideals and actions for life. The following letters are self- 
explanatory. 

“In addition to offenses which come under the Honor Sys- 
tem, the students sometimes act upon other offenses against 
good order at the University of Virginia. There is no formal 
student organization to take charge of this. When I hear of 
anything, in which I think students are concerned, and which 
I think is seriously undesirable, I send for 8 or 10 of the 
leading students, and lay the matter before them, reminding 
them that they are custodians-in-chief of the University’s 
good name, and that it is their duty to do whatever is nec- 
essary under the circumstances.” 

“For example, several years ago it was advertised that 
(naming an actress of questionable reputation) 
would come to Charlottesville to dance in the theatre. The 
preachers of the neighborhood united in a protest, which 
was presented to the managerof the theatre. Some student, 
who was never identified, attempted to get up a mass meeting 
of students to “endorse” the coming of this woman. I heard 
of the matter only a few hours before the time announced 
for the mass meeting. I sent for eight or ten of the leading 
students and laid the matter before them. They assured me 
that they would see to it that no mass meeting was held. 
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None was held, and that was the end of the matter—-except 
that no student was ever found who was willing to acknowl- 
edge that he started the movement.” 

“On several occasions within my recollection, students have 
committed some injuries to University property—such as 
breaking windows, etc. These matters are handled in the 
same way as the above named case; and the offenders have 
promptly paid for all damage done.” 


J. W. Pope, Dean University of Virginia.” 


“We had an interesting experiment last week. One of the 
boys in the senior play went away on a play practice night 
and failed to appear. We put it up to the members of the 
class as to the disposition of his case; and although he was 
probably the most talented actor of the class, they ousted him 
and put a much less talented person in his place. The vote 
was almost unanimous and there was no disfavor or preju- 
dice in the matter. My personal opinion is that it is work- 
able, and that the largest criticism would be that high school 
pupils would as a rule be too severe in their judgments. 


D. D. Evans, Superintendent, 
Sturgis High School, 
Sturgis, South Dakota.” 


“I have answered the enclosed questionnaire to the best of 
my ability. As I told you, the Student Council was given up 
at the end of the year 1918. Probably the changes brought 
about by the war and the decrease in the number of boys in 
the school caused its abandonment, which we hope will be 
only temporary. The Student Government of Haven Hall is 
still in operation and is as successful as we make it. These 
associations and attempts of student government fail, as I 
said almost entirely of neglect. Teachers feel that student 
government means a lack of responsibility on their part. 
Student government is not an easy way of controlling a 
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school, it is a hard way. In fact, the easiest method of con- 
trol in school is the autocratic method, and if teachers, super- 
visors, and school administrators will get it out of their heads 
that student government is an easy way, its attempts will be 
more generally successful. As I said in the questionnaire, 
student government is an exotic and needs lots of attention. 
Usually it receives no attention and dies from pure neglect. 
I hope that the Student Council may be revived, with certain 
changes born from experience next year.” 

“T am enclosing the original constitution of the Students’ 
Council. I do not have a constitution of the Student Govern- 
ment of Haven Hall available.” 

“Frank E. Baker, 
“Edinboro State Normal School, 
“Edinboro, Pennsylvania.” 


“The President’s Office has asked me to reply to your letter 
of May 8. 

“1. Until the present time we have not had at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for more than thirty years any regular 
form of self-government. 

“2. In the early history of the University, a student gov- 
ernment was organized and continued for perhaps ten years. 

“3. This was started on the petition of students, and was 
approved by the President and the Faculty. 

4. It ceased some time in the early eighties. 

5. It became too thoroughly rotten and ineffective to be 
endured longer. I believe that ultimate event which brought 
about its demise was its attempt to try a member of the Fac- 
ulty for some alleged violation of student regulations. 

6. It attempted to look after matters in examinations and 
student council generally. 

7 and 8. It soon became the tool of politicians. 

9. Personally I do not believe that any form of student 
government will work unless students have developed or are 
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willing to develop a pretty high sense of personal responsi- 
bility. 

10. There is no written or printed account of this regula- 
tion to be found. 

Our students have just voted at the University of Illinois 
to adopt the honor system in examinations. The regulations 
under which this system has just been adopted are enclosed, 
as published in our daily paper this morning.” 

Lomos Arkee Clark, 
University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. 


In answering the seventh question of the questionnaire, H. 
W. Dutch, Superintendent of the Montclair High School, 
Montclair, New Jersey, says the following: “A fine spirit 
aroused and maintained; a clear relation of teachers and stu- 
dents; a co-operative spirit shown in discipline, in service, in 
academic work, in pride in making the Montclair High School 
an efficient, happy school.” 

In answering the same question, D. Ralph Storry of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, says: “(a) It taught good citizenship, (b) 
self-control, (c) developed initiative, (d) and a co-operative 
spirit.” 

Plainfield High School, New Jersey: “Student co-operation 
was introduced six years ago. It is still doing excellent work. 
The student council keeps in touch with public opinion in the 
school and models public opinion when it is necessary. It 
recommends certain definite acts to the student body.” 

Similar statements from twenty other schools are found in 
the returned questionnaires. 

“T am enclosing a blank which you forwarded for certain 
information concerning our co-operative government in this 
High School and I have to my best ability answered precisely 
the questions you ask. 

“If there are any further points which I might elucidate 
I shall be glad to write you concerning them. 
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“We do not have student government but we do have co- 
operation between the Faculty and the students through rep- 
resentative government; i. e., the heads of student societies 
and clubs form the lower branch as it were of the governing 
body of this High School, the teachers holding the balance 
of power. 

“The newspaper article I am enclosing may throw some 
light on what we are trying to do here. May I ask for the 
article you refer to in Education 37? I am not acquainted 
with this reference and I did not know that we even received 
recognition in such a magazine.” 

“J. N. K. Hickman, Superintendent, 
“Flemington Public Schools, 
“Flemington, New Jersey.” 


“IT am very sorry not to have been able to answer before 
this your inquiry of May 8th. You will find herewith the 
Questionnaire which you sent me to be filled out, but of course 
it is rather difficult to cover the various points in so short a 
space or even in a letter. 

Without doubt the most satisfactory method of obtaining 
full information would be to refer to either of the two books 
which I have mentioned—or better yet I do wish that you 
might visit the Junior Republic some time and see the plan 
in operation. I think that you will find nowhere else as com- 
plete a measure of self-government among young people as 
that in the Junior Republic. The laws of the little village are 
those of New York State and in addition laws made by the 
young people themselves in Town Meeting assembled, among 
which are such laws as one prohibiting the use of tobacco, 
another prohibiting profane language, etc. In addition there 
are the usual town or city officers, such as health officers, 
chief of police and the like.” 

“We aim to have as helpers in the little village adults who 
are themselves examples of right living and who by influ- 
ence and suggestion rather than by arbitrary authority will 
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lead the young people to higher ideals. The Junior Republic 
is an actual democracy in that we take boys and girls of all 
classes and conditions. Some are from rich homes, some 
from pocr homes, and some from no homes at all. Many 
come of their own volition, others are sent by their parents 
or guardians, and still others come to us through the courts. 
The latter we accept either on parole or under suspended sen- 
tence, but we take none on commitment. Our only entrance 
requirement is that the boy or girl shall be sound physically 
and mentally.” 

“T hope that such information as I have been able.to give 
you herein will be of some service to you, and you may be 
sure that I will be interested in receiving the synopsis of the 
results of your inquiry which you state you are hoping to 
publish.” 

“Wm. R. George, per P. B. M., 
“The George Junior Republic Assn., 
“Freeville, New York.” 


Questionnaire on the History of Student Co-operation. 


(If you cannot answer all of the questions or get some one 
else to do so promptly, please answer such as you can and 
return at your earliest convenience to University Station, The 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


Fuller discussion of any point, whether covered by these 
questions or not, will be highly appreciated. Use the backs 
of these sheets or additional sheets when necessary.) 

Name of writer, “William R. George.” Name of institu- 
tion, “George Junior Republic.” Position of writer, “Found- 
er and General Director.” Location of institution, Freeville, 
N. Y. Address of writer, “Freeville, N. Y.” Date, “June 6, 
1919.” 


1. What form of self-government or student co-operation 
existed there? Stato the name and general character of the 
organization. 
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“The George Junior Republic is a village whose citizens 
are between the ages of 16 and 21 years. Its underlying 
principles are self-government and self-support for young 
people.” 

2. When was it inaugurated? “July 10, 1895.” 

3. How did it get started? “Its beginning was the bring- 
ing of a group of “fresh air’ boys and girls from New York 
City to Freeville by myself, and in solving the problem of 
their discipline, the Junior Republic idea was hit upon.” 

4. When did it cease? “We hope it never will.” 

5. What caused its abandonment? 

6. What are the main things looked after by the organiza- 
tion? 

“The training of boys and girls to become good citizens of 
their respective communities when they become of age.” 

7. What results were accomplished: (a) Things done, 
good or bad; (b) spirit infused, good or bad? 

“The results have been remarkably good and we point with 
pride to many a boy or girl who was sent to the Junior Re- 
public from the courts and is now a college graduate holding 
a leading position in the cities in which he or she is located. 
The spirit of the place always has been splendid.” 

8. What weaknesses, inherent or otherwise, were apparent 
in the workings of this organization? 

“Our greatest trouble has been with the “grown-ups,” who 
have at one time or another acted as “helpers” in the little 
village. It is so difficult for the average person to grasp com- 
pletely the self-government idea.” 

9. How were these corrected? Or how might they have 
been corrected or guarded against? 

“We are constantly trying to remedy the matter by devoting 
much time to the training of the adult helpers. In fact, it 
might almost be said that they need more training than the 
boys and girls themselves.” 


10. Where can a printed or written account of the history 
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and workings of the organization be found? (If you can fur- 
nish, or loan, us such an account, we shall be greatly obliged 
and, if desired, will return the material promptly, paying cost 
of transportation both ways.) 

“Two books have been written about the Junior Republic, 
either of which may be obtained at almost any Public Library: 
(1) “The Junior Republic” by William R. George, published by 
D. Appleton Co. (2) “Citizens Made and Remade” by William 
R. George and Lyman Beecher Stowe, published by Houghton- 
Mifflin Co. A brief account may be found in the Encyclopedia 
Brittannica.” 


Summary and Conclusion. 


In this study we have assumed that ethical ideas are neither 
unnatural nor improper in the youth of our nation, and that 
ethical ideas can be and should be imparted to the youth in the 
public schools. 

There are various opinions as to how this should be done. 
There are those who advocate that it should be done through 
religious instruction. Some hold that ethical instruction 
should be direct, others that it should be taught as an inci- 
dental adjunct of history, literature, arithmetic, civics, voca- 
tions, and the general discipline of the schools. Each of these 
views have been discussed and a suggestive outline offered 
through which ethical instruction can be introduced. 

There is no one definite way in which this can be done. All 
agencies must be used and every opportunity for driving home 
ethical lessons must be taken advantage of in the schoolroom 
and on the playground. Teaching must be done directly and 
indirectly and the students must have an opportunity to put 
into practice ethical ideas as they arise. 

There is no better way to help pupils do this than through 
some plan of student co-operation. Through this plan the 
school becomes a laboratory in which ethical ideas are not only 
given, but acted out in life. From this, initiative is brought 
out, a better citizenship will inevitably follow, and the ultimate 
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result will be noble characters upon which the happiness, pros- 
perity, and the continued existence of our nation depends. 

The one essential point for the successful teaching of ethical 
standards is that the teachers be ethically prepared to do the 
work. If the teachers have not had special work in ethical 
standards and a desire to give such standards to their pupils, 
their work will be a failure so far as ethical accomplishments 
are concerned. Teachers of ethical standards must be made, 
and it is just as imperative that teachers of the youth of our 
nation be prepared to give pupils the correct ethical ideas of 
life as it is for them to teach them some special vocation for 
earning a living. “Man cannot live by bread alone”; and the 
sooner the teachers of the public schools fully realize this the 
sooner will the public school and the vocational schools begin 
to build for real citizenship. 

The spirit of helpfulness, fair play, and right ethical actions 
must permeate our entire system of schools if we build for citi- 
zenship as we should. This is the one essential feature of the 
student co-operation plan. It establishes unity between the 
student body and the faculty, and calls for a thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of the faculty in ethical training and a desire 
on their part to impart it to their pupils. 

Likewise, it gives the essential ethical training to the stu- 
dents in standards of right and wrong conduct, correct ideas 
of freedom, liberty, justice, and the view point of the world 
citizen. All of this must be done if the schools are to give to 
the people the things for which they have been established and 
are being maintained. 





American Notes—Editorial 


We reprint here a few extracts from the Resolutions adopted by 
the Department of Superintendents at Chicago. Everyone who is 
interested in public education should read them: 

Education Bill—We have noted with great satisfaction and ap- 
proval that President Coolidge in his first. message to Congress gave 
expression to his high regard for education and to a belief that 
education is a fundamental requirement of national activity and is 
worthy of a department in the national government and a place in 
the Cabinet. 

The clear and forceful statement of the President in his message 
has greatly encouraged us in the hope for an early and favorable 
consideration of the Education Bill now before Congress. 

We affirm our allegiance to the Education Bill in the language 
of the resolution adopted last year, as follows: 

“We recognize that a Department of Education is necessary in 
order that the educational activities of our National Government 
shall be efficiently and economically administered. We believe that 
national sanction and national leadership can be provided only in 
the person of a Secretary of Education in the President’s Cabinet. 
Federal aid for the purpose of stimulating the several States to 
remove illiteracy, Americanize the foreign-born, prepare teachers, 
develop adequate programs of physical education, and equalize edu- 
cational opportunities, is in accord with our long-established practice 
and is demanded by the present crisis in education.” 


“A heated debate upon a resolution advocating the establishment 
of a Department of Education in the Cabinet is anticipated in the 
National Education Association convention here.” So reads the 
first sentence in an editorial which appeared in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune, Thursday, February 28, the day on which the Department 
of Superintendence was to vote on its resolutions. As was the case 
in Boston in July, 1922, under similar circumstances, the prediction 
proved without foundation. The Department of Superintendence 
unanimously, enthusiastically, and for the sixth time endorsed the 
Education Bill. The Bill was also endorsed during the Chicago 
meetings by the Educational Press Association of America, repre- 
senting a combined circulation of more than 800,000, and by the 
Department of Elementary School Principals. These votes were also 
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unanimous and enthusiastic. Disregarding minor details, the forces 
representing public education in the nation are united upon the great 
principles of the Education Bill and are willing to fight for them 
to the finish. 


If the schools are to Americanize the 13,000,000 of foreign born 
now in this country and the millions more yet to come, if they are 
to banish illiteracy, if they are to take over the care of the health 
of childhood, and do the other things that the people now expect 
them to do, then there must be no expectation of a reduction in 
appropriations for public education either State or local. 

Can the Nation finance the program? The late Franklin K. Lane 
placed the annual loss to the Nation from illiteracy at $826,000,000, 
the Provost General places the loss due to remedial physical defects 
at still greater figures. In 1920, Federal statisticians placed the Na- 
tion’s bill for luxuries at $22,500,000,000, a sum approximately equal 
to the cost of the Government from the adoption of the Constitution 
to the declaration of war against Germany, a sum large enough to 
replace the public school plant from the ground up. The American 
people own fourteen out of every seventeen automobiles that the 
world has built. A single State has within the last fifteen years 
built State roads sufficient to lay three parallel routes from New 
York to San Francisco and had $200,000,000 left for the develop- 
ment of its canal system. 

It may be necessary to cut down expenses, but it should not be done 
by robbing childhood of its birthright. The remedy rests in a more 
scientific distribution of funds and the equalization of taxation. The 
destiny of the public schools is the destiny of the Republic; the Na- 
tion of the future must pass through the schoolroom where the tra- 
ditions of our free institutions are conserved and transmitted. What 
that future shall be rests with the American people. 


This paragraph is about Diplomas—an article that is greatly cov- 
eted and, later, shamefully neglected. Doubtless you have three or 
four of them. Do you know where they are? How long is it since 
you looked at them? Have they been of any use to you? Why were 
they given? For what did they and do they stand? We advise 
you to go “up attic” and hunt them up. If you find them (alas, 
that “if”’—it is shameful!) it will probably be by digging deeply 
into three or four musty trunks or boxes,—running the risk of one 
or more serious reprimands when you go downstairs again—we re- 
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peat, if you find them, smooth them out, clean them up, take them 
down town and have them neatly framed in simple, dark-colored 
wooden frames and hang them up in your study or sleeping room 
where you will hereafter frequently see them. If hung in either of 
those rooms you will not lay yourself open to the charge of vanity 
in displaying them; and they will cons stantly remind you of a hun- 
dred interesting forgotten experiences. A host of old friends and 
classmates will come trooping in to greet you when your eyes rest 
upon these parchments. Your instructors—those you admired and 
those you—well, didn’t admire—will appear and will be viewed now 
from a different angle. You will be humbled at the thought of how 
crude and ignorant you were in those days. You will be deeply 
grateful for the friends ships you were permitted to form and for the 
faithful counsels that were given you—yes, even for the discipline 
that was administered; and for the lessons that were assigned and 
that then seemed so long and hard and unreasonable. You will 
think with elation of the prizes you won—if you were so fortunate 
as to win any; and you will remember the thrills and the elation 
that came to your mind and heart when you realized that you were 
a senior. You will live over again the strange revulsions and con- 
tradictions of those days—that wonderful, impressionable, unequaled 
period of youth and hope and aspiration ! 

And from all this you ought to gain strength to still carry on. 
Teachers, advise your pupils to cherish their Diplomas! We lost 
our earliest one—that from Phillips (Andover) Academy. We had 
neglected them all for half, or more, of a lifetime. Then, one day 
we awoke to their value; and by the courtesy of the Principal and 
the Trustees at Andover received a favorable response to our request 
for a duplicate, made out like the original and bearing (explained) the 
signatures of those in power in that former age—with the addition 
of that of the present honored Principal as Clerk of the Board of 
Trustees. 

We advise you to get out yours, dear readers of EpucaTIon ; and 
we are sure that you will feel as we do that Diplomas have a real 
value and are an incentive to high thinking and right living that 
should not be made fun of or despised. 














A National Summer School in the Heart of 
the Rocky Mountains 


ELMER G. PETERSON, PRESIDENT UTAH AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Logan, UTAH. 


For a number of years it has been felt that the Utah Agricultural 
College at Logan offers almost ideal conditions for the development 
of a summer school which would appeal to students and teachers from 
throughout the nation. This idea is based upon the fact of the central 
geographical location of the college in the heart of the Rocky Moun- 
tains and particularly upon the climatological features of Cache 
Valley, which provide a summer climate unexcelled in America. 
Cache Valley is somewhat unique in this regard, even in Utah or 
other intermountain states. The valley is almost entirely surrounded 
by lofty mountains which furnish an abundance of cool, refreshing 
air during practically all of even the hottest part of the summer. 
Logan is furthermore within easy auto and railroad access of areas 
abounding in unusual facilities for summer study and recreation. 
These include national forests, national parks, dinosaur and fossil de- 
posits, and lakes and rivers of unusual interest. Cache Valley itself 
is pronounced one of the most interesting geological areas on the 
continent, probably unequalled, certainly not surpassed, in the variety 
of geological formations and in the history revealed in the various 
strata exposed. Almost equal interest attaches to plant and animal 
study in the near vicinity of Logan. 

These factors, combined with the almost sensational development 
of tourist travel throughout the West and the increasing disposition 
of our student public to travel about, led to the conception of a 
“National Summer School in the Heart of the Rocky Mountains.” 
The Board of Trustees of the College has announced the organization 
of such an enterprise, beginning June 9 of this year. 

Probably the most eminent faculty ever assembled in the West, or 
indeed in the nation, for such purposes has been secured for the 1924 
session of the National Summer School. The idea has been to draw 
from the greatest institutions of America its choicest scholars, and 
with those co-operating with the distinguished faculty of the college, 
to invite students and teachers from throughout America to summer 
study in the West. 

The College has been successful in enlisting the aid of a most 
eminent group of national and international authorities for both 
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course work and special lectures. The teaching faculty includes, 
among others, the following: 

Prof. E. L. Thorndike of Columbia University, the national au- 
thority in psychology and education, will be assisted by Prof. Raymond 
Franzen of the University of California in giving courses in psy- 
chology and education. P rofessor Thorndike’s tests and measurements 
of mentality represent the foremost work done in psychology in recent 
years. fe is an authority known to every teacher. 

Prof. Thomas D. Wood, who, in addition to being head of the 
department of physical and health education of Columbia University, 
is chairman of the joint committee on health education of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the American Medical Association. 
He is the undoubted authority in America in his field of work. He 
will be assisted by Dr. R. C. McLain, supervisor of health in the 
schools of Detroit, considered the most advanced city in America in 
the application of principles of health in its schools as well as in 
many other municipal achievements. 

Dr. Emmett D. Angell of Wisconsin University, and also lecturer 
at Harvard and Yale, will give two courses of six weeks duration in 
recreational leadership. Dr. Angell is the author of many of the 
games which we play and will be especially attractive to church recre- 
ational leaders, Boy Scout leaders, teachers and physical education 
directors in schools and colleges. He is pronounced the most eminent 
leader in America in recreation and play. He is also a distinguished 
coach of track, football and basketball, and the author of texts upon 
sports which are used extensively in colleges and high schools. 

Feeling that students and teachers of science would be especially 
attracted to the West, in the summer particularly, the College has 
selected the American leaders in geology, paleontology, botany and 
zoology, to constitute its scientific staff for the summer of 1924. 
These are Prof. Eliot Blackwelder of Stanford in geology and paleon- 
tology, who will be assisted by Prof. R. S. Knappen of the University 
of Kansas. Prof. Henry C. Cowles of the University of Chicago in 
botany, and Prof. W. C. Allee of the same institution in zoology. 
President Atwood of Clark University, who is considered the leading 
geologist of America by many, himself, upon being consulted in the 
matter, put Blackwelder at the head of the list. Cowles is America’s 
greatest ecological botanist, and Allee, according to his colleagues, 
the leader in field study in zoology. ‘The courses in the three basic 
subjects to be given by these great leaders of American science should 
attract teachers and students from throughout the nation. 

Prof. E. V. McCollum of Johns Hopkins University, discoverer of 
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two of the vitamines, the national authority in human nutrition of 
adult and child, will give two courses and probably a seminar in 
addition for advanced teachers of health and home economics, and 
for doctors. One of his courses is being planned for those with only 
a general education. 

Prof. E. C. Branson of the University of North Carolina, who is 
now in Europe conducting special investigations in rural life, will 
conduct courses in rural sociology. His publications and books on 
rural problems are considered authoritative throughout America. 

Teachers and students of history in colleges and high schools will 
be especially pleased to learn that the College has secured the ser- 
vices of Prof. Frederick J. Turner, head of the department of history 
of Harvard, to give the courses in history during the summer session. 
He will be assisted by Prof. Frederick Merk of the same institution. 
Professor Turner is often referred to by his colleagues as the “Prince 
of American Historians.” He is the recognized authority upon West- 
ern history. The courses he will give at the College will cover the 
Utah, California and Oregon pioneer movements, in addition to which 
one course will deal with a phase of general American history. Prof. 
Turner is retiring this year as head of the department at Harvard, 
and the ‘courses at the Utah Agricultural College, according to his 
present plans, will be the last active teaching he will do. The College 
and Utah are especially honored in his coming to the State. Prof. 
Turner and Dr. Merk will give the courses as they are given at Har- 
vard. Possibly opportunity will be presented during the summer for 
visits by Prof. Turner and his classes to historic points in the West, 
including a pilgrimage over the old “Mormon” trail. 

The teachers mentioned above are to give courses as well as certain 
special lectures. In addition to those, the College has secured for 
lecture engagements of approximately one week each, the following 
eminent leaders of American thought: 

David Starr Jordan, president emeritus of Stanford University ; 
Liberty Hyde Bailey of Cornell University, the greatest American 
teacher in agriculture and rural life; Professor John Adams of the 
University of London, who is pronounced by Prof. Thorndike one of 
the three leading psychologists of England; Professor E. A. Steiner, 
one of America’s great lecturers on social problems and applied Chris- 
tianity; and Dean Shailer Matthews of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. Dr. A. E. Winship will lecture for three days 
during the session. He is nationally known as the editor of the 
Journal of Education of Boston. Dean Matthews will lecture on the 
life of Christ and the social significance of the Savior’s message. No 
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men stand higher than these in achievement within their lines of 
activity and in educational influence which they have had upon their 
generation. Other additions to the faculty undoubtedly will be an- 
nounced later, although care has been exercised to secure only the 
great figures in the scientific and educational world for this first 
session. 

This list of authorities is the most eminent group ever assembled 
in a single summer school in America. Not only our teachers and 
students in colleges and universities and teachers in the public schools, 
but business and professional men and women have here an extra- 
ordinary opportunity for study and recreation. 

There is more than educational interest in the visit to Utah of these 
great American teachers. They themselves and those who come with 
them will have an opportunity to get acquainted with our State and 
the West. Plans are already well under way for the second session 
of the summer school to be held in 1925. It is felt that the National 
Summer School will grow in volume from year to year. Why may 
not Logan, nestled in its wonderful valley, become the summer Mecca 
for the great philosophers, scientists and social leaders of the nation? 
Why may not Utah’s State College, situated on its lofty eminence in 
the very heart of the Rocky Mountains, be the inspiring center for 
the dissemination of the most profound thought of our time. These 
valleys have served and are serving lofty purposes in the promul- 
gation of truth. They were fashioned for just such great enterprise. 


To the Bluebird 


Little bit of the sky’s fair blue, 
People have named you for your hue. 
True you are, to the sky so far, 
Bringing a piece for nearer view. 
Little Bluebird, I love you! 
EVELYN FLEBBE (age 9). 











Book Reviews 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following books for review in 
EpUcaTION, and wish we had space adequately to review them other- 
wise than by merely mentioning titles, authors and publishers: 


FROM THE MACMILLAN COMPANY: 


How We Are Fed. A geographical reader. James Franklin Chamberlain. 

Actual Business Correspondence. P. H. Deffendall. 

La France et Les Francais. M. S. Pargment; Preface by M. L. A. Constans. 

Varied Occupations in Weaving. Louisa Walker. 

Memorandum on the Teaching of English. Issued by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. Printed in 
Great Britain—The University Press. 

Public School Publicity. Harlan C. Hines, Ph. D. and Robinson G. Jones. 

Laboratory Experiments in Practical Physics. N. Henry Black, A.M. 

Source Book in the Philosophy of Education. William Heard Kilpatrick. 

Backbone the Development of Character. Samuel S. Drury. 

Health Building and Life Extension. Eugene Lyman Fisk, M. D. 

Reader and Guide for New Americans. Books One and Two. A. W. Castle. 

Nervous and Mental Re-Education. Shepherd Ivory Franz. 

Industrial History. Harry B. Smith. 

The Problem of Armaments. Arthur Guy Enok. 

The Story of Human Progress. I. Preliminary Edition. L. C. Marshall. 


ALSO: 


The Home and Church Tithing. Rev. Jas. T. Gaskill. A. B. Caldwell Co. 

Supervised Study Speller. W. F. Tidyman, M.A., Ph.D. World Book 
Company. 

The Silent Reading Hour. First, Second and Third Readers. Guy Thomas 
Buswell and W. H. Wheeler. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. 

Negro School Attendance in Delaware. Richard Watson Cooper and Her- 
mann Cooper. University of Delaware Press. 

Then and Now in Education. 1845:1923. Otis W. Caldwell and Stuart 
A. Courtis. The World Book Company. 

Food Planning and Preparation. Mabel T. Wellman. A junior course in 
food study, with recipe book. Illustrated. J. B. Lippincott. 
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FROM D. APPLETON COMPANY: 


Supervision and the Improvement of Teaching. William H. Burton, A. M. 

Methods in Elementary English. Nell J. Young and Frederick W. Mem- 
mott. 

The Jolly Tinker. Frank M. Rich. 

Chemistry in Everyday Life. Charles Gilpin Cook, Ph. D. 

Education for Moral Growth. Henry Neumann, Ph. D. 


United States History. Archer Butler Hulbert. Doubleday, Page & Co. 

When Fates Decree. A Play for Students of Vergil. Grant Hyde Code. 
The B. J. Brimmer Company, Publishers, Boston, 

Writing and Rewriting. George Carver, William S. Maulsby and Thomas 
A. Knott, The University of Lowa. 

The Student’s Spelling Aid. Ray Van Vort. Charles E. Merrill Company. 

A Literary and Historical Atlas of Europe. J. G. Bartholomew, LL. D. 
E. P. Dutton, Feb., °24. 

Un Jeune Legionnaire. Albert Erlande. Edited by Victor E. Francois, 
Ph. D. in the Charles E. Merrill Company’s French Texts. 

Stories by Contemporary French Novelists. Marion E. Bogler. Ginn & Co. 

Poems of Today. Edited by Alice Cecelia Cooper. Ginn & Co. 

El Final De Norma. Novela por D. Pedro A. de Alarcon. Edited by 
Leslie P. Brown. Ginn & Co. 

Workaday English. By Stella Stewart Center, A.M. The Century Co. 





FROM D. C. HEATH & CO.: 


The Community and the Citizen. Arthur W. Dunn. Revised Edition. 
Community Civics and Rural Life. Same Author. 
Community Civics for City Schools. Same Author. 


Citizenship. W. H. Hadow. Oxford University Press. 

Ethics and Citizenship. John W. Wayland. The McClure Company, Inc. 
These are among the best books upon a subject which is coming to 

be esteemed one of the most interesting and important of the curriculum. 


THE AMERICAN COMMUNITY. By James Albert Woodburn and 
Thomas Francis Moran. Longmans, Green and Co. Price $1.48. 

This new book is happy in the inclusion of the essential matters that 
concern the home, school and civil community. It is quite up-to-date 
and will reveal to the student many important and interesting things in 
his own environment—making him at once more intelligent, more observ- 
ing, more patriotic and more useful. 
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THE KENDALL SEVENTH READER, and THE KENDALL EIGHTH 
READER. By Calvin N. Kendail and Marion Paine Stevens. D. C. Heath 


and Company. 


These volumes conclude the series and contain a large amount of 
interesting and valuable literary material. The pupil’s interest has been 
carefully considered and the selections are sufficiently comprehensive to 
give him a real knowledge of the author’s style and of American life, 
nature and humor. Wherever excerpts have been made they present 
’ 


“complete literary wholes.” Study helps and suggestions to teachers 


are adequately and discriminately given. 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN NEW 
ENGLAND BEFORE 1865. By Emit Duncan Grizzell, Ph.D. The Mac- 
millan Company. The author claims that there is no institution like 
it to be found in any other country. His book is interesting from the 
“foreword” to the last chapter. Part I treats of the origin of the High 
School movement; Part II, of its expansion in the period of 1840 to 
1865; Part IIT, of the evolution of the essential features and practices of 
the High School in New England before 1865. An extensive bibliography 


is included. 


THE THEORY OF ORGANIZED PLAY. By Wilbur P. Bowen, M. S. 
and Elmer D. Mitchell, A. M. A. S. Barnes and Company. 


This is the authoritative manual and information book on a great 
and beneficent modern educational movement. It is a book of over 400 
pages, covering every phase of the subject with up-to-date information 
and making an impression upon the mind and heart of the reader and 
student that augurs well for the movement which it seeks to promote. 
It is a book for educators and for parents. The chapters treat of such 
subjects as the following: The Growtt. of the Play Movement; The Pres- 
ent Need for Play; The Play Center; Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs; Athletics 
in Schools and Colleges; Physical Benefits of Play; Play and Character 
Formation; ete., ete. Women’s Clubs and School Committees and others 
are at last taking up this matter of play and redeeming it from the 
incidental evils that unsupervised and unintelligent play has sometimes 
involved. No one can afford to neglect its importance to the State and 
the Nation. The book named is a source book for all who would become 
familiar with the theory and practice of play and its results in individual 


and the community life. 
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From Doubleday, Page & Company :— 


THE HEART OF THE CURRICULUM. E. Ehrlich Smith. This author 
regards reading as the heart of the curriculum and gives specific and 


constructive suggestions for its improvement. 


THE LIFE OF PASTEUR. Rene Vallery-Radot. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. R. L. Devonshire. Introduction by Sir William Osler, 
Bart., M. D. FF. BK. S&S. 


This is a “Centennial” life of Pasteur, whose personality and achive- 
ments in the realm of science in relation to human ills made him one 
of the world’s greatest benefactors. 

In the School Edition of The Jungle Books, by Rudyard Kipling, 
Doubleday, Page & Company, we have THE FIRST JUNGLE BOOK, THE 
SECOND JUNGLE BOOK; also CAPTAIN COURAGEOUS. They are all 
in large, legible type and of reasonable price. It is worth while to 
introduce books like these into the school room. The children like them, 
and they cultivate the taste for good literature. 


FROM CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS: 


EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP IN A DEMOCRACY. Frederic P. 
Woellner, Ph.D. An admirable book for those who are preparing to 
teach in elementary or high schools and who are thus destined to give 
to young American citizens their conception of citizenship in a democracy. 


LIVING AND WORKING TOGETHER. DeWitt S. Morgan. Illus- 
trated. Another interesting exposition of sound citizenship qualifica- 
tions. The public school is assumed to be a chief laboratory for the 
making of citizens; the study of the facts and principles here presented 
will aid both the teachers and the pupils to make it so. 


WASHINGTON THE YOUNG LEADER. By George William Gerwig. 
A brief supplementary reader giving the main facts in the life of the 
great American patriot and commander. 


THE FOUNDING OF UTAH. Levi Edgar Young. A series of stories 
of an unique and interesting human experiment and adventure in found- 
ing an American State. 


Victor Hugo. LES MISERABLES. Leopold Cardon et Alice Cardon. 
Illustrated by L. Verite. A school text, with notes, exercises and vocab- 


ulary. 
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GRAMMAR BY PRACTICE. By Mary Wilkins Hoyt, A. M. and Florence 
Stevens Hoyt, A.B. A clear and helpful brief book on grammar that 
has worked out well, year by year, in the Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore. 
POEMS BY WILLIAM WORDSWORTH. 
introduction and notes, by George McLean Harper. 

A CONDUCT CURRICULUM FOR THE KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST 
GRADE. By several teachers in the Horace Mann School, New York. 
Introduction by Patty Smith Hill. Belongs in the “Series on Childhood 
Education.” 





























Selected and edited with an 





LEADERS IN MAKING AMERICA. Illustrated. Wilbur Fisk Gordy. 
An admirable elementary history of the United States that will make 





school children familiar with and fascinated by the example and deeds 
of the great leaders who have made our history. An instructive, whole- 





i) 


some and inspiring text, worthy the attention of those who make “adop- 
tions.” A copy in the home would be well worth while. 


SEVEN BOOKS OF CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Text Edition. By 
Joseph H. Sheffield. Sheffield Book Company, Rogers Park, Chicago, Ill. 
So printed as to bring out in bold face type the essential thought, aiding 
the eye and mind in readily catching the meaning of the text. This is 
called by the publisher and author “Syntactic Printing,” and he claims 
that it dispels grammatical darkness, shows main verbs so that they 
cannot be missed, discriminates subordinate verbs, subjects, objects, con- 
junctions, clauses, and is the Master Key to Grammar. It is certainly 
something new and should give the pupil a better mastery of the Sen- 
tence. 244 pages, 75 cents. Teachers of Latin should certinly investigate 
this new plan by sending for this book. See advertisement on another 
page. 
CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. 
A very interesting book describing many modern achivements affect- 








Edwin E. Slosson. The Century Company. 
ing social, political and military affairs. It is clear and comprehensive 
enabling the reader to form an intelligent opinion of many happenings 
during the World War and making us hope that there will never be 
another similar conflict. 











THE PIONEER COLLEGE AND ITS BACKGROUND.  (Dickinson.) 
By Charles W. Super. Printed for the author by Newcomb & Gauss, 
Salem, Mass. 

This monograph will greatly interest those who are fond of the study 


of the educational movements of the past. The place of the small college 
in the life of America is amply justified by Dr. Super and by many others 
who are referred to in his interesting sketches in this volume. 


